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American-Stardard plumbing fixtures assure real operating economy... 
added tenant satisfaction in Mt. Vernon housing project 


@ Like many other successful housing 
developments which have used smartly 
designed, long lasting American-Standard 
products to give the dwellings outstand- 
ing character in spite of rigorous econo- 
mies, this Mt. Vernon, N. Y., project is 
equipped with approximately 500 sets 
= of tenant-pleasing, maintenance -easing 
3 American-Standard plumbing fixtures. 


_ American-Standard plumbing fixtures 4 
| have proved their durability and mainte- : . 
“ nance economy through years of useful => 
service. And their sturdy construction and es 


modern styling have created wide public 
acceptance too. 

So, to insure satisfied tenants . . . and 
management ... for the dwellings under 
your control, be sure to specify quality 
American-Standard products. You'll find 
both plumbing fixtures and heating 
equipment from this one line that will 
| meet your requirements exactly, regard- 
| less of the style, size or model you need. 
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Architects: Fellheimer & Wagner & Carl Volimer, New York City 
Plumbing contractor: L. Michel Plumbing & Heating Corp., New York City 
Plumbing wholesaler: New York Plumbers’ Specialties Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


The compact kitchens of the Mr. Vernon 
project are equipped with 42-inch Duplex 
Hostess sink-laundry tray combinations like 
this. Made of rigid cast iron and heavily 
coated with regular or acid-resisting en- 
amel, this unit is hard to mar, easy to clean 
An enameled, removable drainboard makes 
it extra convenient to use either sink or 
laundry tray. 


The Master Pembroke bath and Hexagon 
lavatory in this Mr. Vernon bathroom 
are made of smoothly enameled, rigid cast 
iron for long life and lasting beauty. The 
Master Pembroke features a wide front 
rim, low sides and flat bottom which make 
bathing more convenient, safer. A genuine 
vitreous china Siacto water closet completes 
the grouping. The Siacto has siphon action 
reverse trap with jet which assures thor- 
ough flushing 
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Municipal Housing Project Installs 


K * U -W Kenudble \Nood Windows 


1266 Units Used in Owensboro 


For multiple dwellings like the new Owens- 
boro Municipal Housing Project, R-O-W 
removable wood windows effer several ad- 
vantages. They are easily installed—an im- 
portant point today when skilled labor is in 
short supply. Their removable feature makes 
it less costly and more convenient to reglaze 
or repair the sash, as well as simplifying win- 
dow washing. With R°O-W removable sash, 
painting too is easier, and paint-lock can be 
freed by simply pushing the sash channels 
to the left. 


For more information on R*O°W, fill out the 
coupon at right. 


WORLD’S LARGEST SELLING 
WOOD WINDOWS 


R-O-W SALES COMPANY 


1300 ACADEMY AVENUE 
FERNDALE 20 ¢* MICHIGAN 
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Si Clark, contractor, stated that R yo 
me and money saver. J 
i dinary units an 
asier to install than or |‘ se 
yee tue the problem of freeing 
that made them particu- 
lock. Another feature thes A 
- y suitable to this type of project Is pice ve 
of reglazing. We simply removed nn od 
from the frame and reglazed away a : 
senalielion. We used them on 178 diftere 


dwelling units on this project. 
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R-O-W SALES COMPANY, 1300 Academy, Ferndale 20, Michigan 


Yes, at no obligation, please send me complete information and 
the name of the nearest R-O-W distributor. 
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OWENSBORO MUNICIPAL HOUSING PROJECT, Owensboro, Ky. General Contractor: General Construction Co. Architect: Meriwether, Marye G Associates 















































... and for help with the temperature control, we'll talk to Honeywell ! 


Probably there aren’t many clients as trying as this 
pair. But, in spite of his troubles, the architect in 
Virgil Partch’s cartoon is doing some mighty clear 
thinking. 

The plain fact is—there’s no better guarantee of 
dependable, trouble-free operation than the 
Honeywell name on automatic temperature con- 
trols —for any kind of housing. 

So make your first choice Honeywell—the first 


choice of architects, builders and consumers. For 
full information on Honeywell temperature con- 
trols especially adaptable to public housing — and 
an 8'2” x 9” reproduction of this Partch cartoon 
—call your local Honeywell office. Or write today 
to Minneapolis-Honeywell, Dept. JH-8-147, 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 


Honeywell 
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MUCH lower 
upkeep cost! 
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Servel’s record for rock-bottom maintenance costs 
figured strongly in the choice of 289 Gas Refrigerators 
for the Gardencrest Apartments, Waltham, Mass. 


Maintenance costs on Servel Gas 
Refrigerators are lower than they 
are on motor-driven types—and 
what’s more, they stay low year in, 
year out. That’s the experience of 
managers of apartments and hous- 
ing projects from coast to coast. 
It’s because Servel’s exclusive 
freezing system operates without 
a single moving part. There are 
no pistons, no valves, no pumps. 
No motor to wear. No machinery 
to break down. Instead, a tiny gas 
flame does all the work. 
Asaresult, owners enjoy a mini- 
mum of trouble and expense. 
Writes one apartment operator— 


“Since installing Servels, I’ve just 
about forgotten that I even have 
refrigerators in the building.” 


Twenty years ahead of its time, 
Servel’s different principle of re- 
frigeration accounts also for its 
other big advantages— permanent 
silence and longer-lasting dependa- 
bility. And today, the new 1951 
Servel—brilliantly styled by the 
well-known WalterDorwinTeague 
—brings tenants and owners the 
last word in modern refrigerator 
design, inside and out. For details 
on the latest models, consult 
Sweet’s or write to Servel, Inc., 
Evansville 20, Ind. 


MOBILE, ALA. “After nine years, our 398 Servels cost only 1¢ a month per unit for upkeep.” 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. “Exceptionally low maintenance cost over a period of nineteen years.” 
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How many new ideas 
have YOU tried lately? 


The “new idea” is the lifeblood of the future—in any held. Interest 
in new ideas—a willingness to think them over, to test them out, to put 
them to work—are the signs of a going concern, of a field ripe for 
growth and progress. 


It was a “new idea” that put local housing authorities in business 
some 20 years ago—that opened up a possibility that perhaps slums 
could be removed. Thus, as a product of a “new idea,” housing officials 
have always been looked upon as people with a lively interest in new 
approaches, in exploring new solutions to old problems. They have been 
regarded as people who would be the first to listen to the story of every 
possible new device of design, construction, human relations, administra- 
tive organization that might bring efficiency, economy, amenity to their 
job. They have been thought of as “upward and onward” people. 


But there is some reason to suspect that some of the slowing down 
characteristics of old age may be setting in among “housers.” The 
“new idea” is not finding such quick root and careful nurturing as it 
once did among them. There is too rigid a following of the one-two- 
three procedure that sets a housing authority in motion and that gets 
a project through the intricacies of federal-local approvals of development 


and financing. 


From the fields of engineering, art, architecture, business, building, 
industry, the social sciences there come daily evidences that new thoughts 
are stirring there; that new devices are coming to the fore. It takes 
a spirit of enthusiasm, an abounding energy, an eagerness for—and a 
faith in—a “brave new world” to keep constantly on the alert to all that 
is new and hopetul in the fields that touch on housing and from which 


new directions can be given to the housing job. 


Out of the conviction that “housers” may not quite yet have lost all of 
those qualities, this special issue of the JourNnat has been put together 
. in the hope that some of the sparks thrown off by the new ideas 
presented herewith will develop into real blazes of light—and enlighten- 
ment—among the hundreds of local authority programs, both old and 


new, that are now in operation. 
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Startling!!... 
evolutionary! 
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| the 
single-riser 
heating system! 


@ Eliminates traps and valves in occupied quarters. Only 
trap is at bottom of riser in basement, 





@ Eliminates all radiator branches. 
@ Eliminates furring of walls. 
@ Permits pre-cutting risers, all one size, in shop. 


@ Benefits contractors, owners and tenants. 





Economical to install, operate and maintain . . . “Metro” piping 
with Vari-Vac* control is the proved heating system selected for 
large-scale housing projects financed by The Metropolitan, Equi- 
table, and New York Life Insurance Companies. 

“Metro” keeps fuel bills ata minimum. Heat supply and demand 
are always in perfect balance because steam temperature is auto- 
matically regulated according to outside weather. In addition, 
damper controls permit individual room heat regulation. 


SER 


In Canada: C. A. Dunham Co., Ltd., Toronto 
In England: C. A. Dunham Co., Ltd., London 





heating systems and equipment 


Vari-Vac Differential Heating ° Fin-Vector Radiation . 
Baseboard Radiation ° Vacuum Pumps . Condensation Pumps ° 














Living room in Fresh Meadows 
Housing Project, showing’ Metro” 
convector. ‘‘ Metro” piping is con- 
cealed behind draperies. 





Single-riser pro- 
vides an uninter- 
rupted path for flow 
of steam from top to 
bottom of building. A con- 
tinvous pipe passes down 
through overlying rooms 
is offset in each room 
into a convector or 
baseboard. 


Dunham Vari-Vac Heating .. . the system 
that makes Metro” possible . . . cuts fuel 
costs up to 40%—A Dunham Vari-Vac 
Differential Heating System is adaptable 
to any size structure... old construction 
as well as new. A Dunham Sales Engineer 
can quickly tell which of seven different 
Vari-Vac systems you'll want to specify. 


SEND FOR FREE BULLETIN 


Write today for yourfreecopy |, 
of Bulletin 2202-18. Contains poe 
helpfulinformationand illus- “ting PiPing 






trations on application of ws 


“Metro”’...includes design of ed 
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*Variable Vacuum . <¥ 






C.8. DUNHAM COMPAHY 


400 W. Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 





Convector Radiation 
Horizontal and Vertical Discharge Heoters 






















You Get More of all 4 Window Essentials with 
Fenestra Steel Apartment Casements 

















MORE LIGHT. Yougetmore BETTER VISION. You get 
glass area—more light—be- big picture-window view be- 
cause Fenestra frames are de- cause more of the window 
signed to be rugged and area is devoted to glass. 
rigid without being bulky. 
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BETTER VENTILATION. You BETTER PROTECTION. Tilr- 
get easy opening. Swing in sill vent keeps children 


ing breezes. Tilt-in sill vent installed safely from inside. 
is a built-in windguard. 


leaves twirl out to catch pass- from falling out. Screens are 
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DIPPING DEEP into molten zinc are these Fenestra Steel Windows, 
You'll never need to paint them! 


In that circle is the nerve center of a steel window galvanizing 
system that sets a new standard in America. It’s the brain of a 
master control panel that makes absolutely sure you get your 
rugged, rigid Fenestra* Steel Windows with a smooth, uniform 
armor of rust-preventing zinc. Steel-Strong Windows that elimi- 
nate painting—that save you maintenance-money year after year. 

The new Fenestra plant run by this “robot” is the only one in 
America especially designed and geared to galvanize steel win- 
dows. Once frames are assembied and vents are put together, the 
automatic controls take over. They move the windows from tank 
to tank—dipping them, lifting them, controlling each tem- 
perature, timing every move. 

From degreasing to pickling to hot and cold rinsing to fluxing 
and drying they go. Then when finally they are perfect for galvan- 
izing, they dip deep into molten zinc. Then they are Bonderized. 
Then rinsed again. And with every segment of surface covered by 
locked-on galvanizing, they go to final assem'sly . . . and to you. 

See them today. Call the Fenestra Representative (he’s listed 
under ‘Fenestra Building Products Company” in your Yellow 
Phone Book) or write Detroit Steel Products Co., Dept. at .. 
2285 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11, Michigan. 


Send for your free book on how Fenestra Hot-Dip 
Galvanizing makes Fenestra Steel Windows sfay new. 


Hot-Dip Galvanized STEEL Windows 


Steel-Strong Windows made to STAY new 
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Housing in War and Peace — 





Bikini scene—Picture courtesy Atomic Energy Commission 





ideas on ‘‘design for survival’ come from research conference 


Housing suited to both war and 
peace—built now during the defense 
mobilization period—is the kind of 
housing that architects and planners 
were talking about when they met 
early this year at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology for a confer- 
ence on “Design for Survival.” 

Professor Carl Koch of MIT’s school 
of architecture, setting the stage for 
the conference on the opening day, told 
his listeners that for almost the first 
time in the history of architectural de- 
sign, the demands of war and peace 
have become synonymous. In another 
world war, he predicted, our cities 
will be the “front” and the difference 
between soldier and civilian will be 
hard to define. Moreover, he said, 
the defense of our cities is a vital war 
weapon—a weapon that is, at the same 
time, a tool of peace—a combination of 
sword and plow. The architect of to- 
day, he pointed out, has an increased 
conviction that he has a vital role to 
play in protecting the lives of his 
countrymen. 

Fantasy? 

The answers that came out of the 
conference at MIT on how we attain 
this “sword and plow” housing that 
is to be a part of the defense of our 
country and a tool for peace had some- 
thing of a flavor of unreality about 
them—a Buck Rogers air of fantasy. 
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But they are, perhaps, no more fan- 
tastic than the electric light, the radio, 
the telephone, “the horseless carriage” 
—the atom bomb itself. 

Whatever their ultimate application, 
these new ideas are proof that men are 
thinking about new ways of getting 
at our housing needs in both war and 
peace. They recognize the problems of 
our overcrowded cities; they recognize 
that we must have new ways to meet 
old and new needs; they recognize that 
this is the age of the atom. 

Here are some answers on war-and- 
peace housing as they came out of 
the MIT conference. 


DISPERSAL— 
Let’s get out of town 

First, said the participants at the 
conference: get out of town... if you 
want to save yourself and your coun 
try. And they didn’t mean a panicky, 
mass exodus when the air raid warn 
ing sounds. They meant an orderly 
and permanent decentralization, begin- 
ning now. 

Our greatest strength potential is in 
removing from the enemy all concen- 
trated targets, because the current ex- 
pense of manufacturing the atom bomb 
makes it impractical to use on cities 
of less than 50,000 people or of less 
than five square miles, they pretty 
much agreed. Decentralization of cities 


at their present sites is the practical 
and economical solution, they thought, 
because, for the most part, existing 
power and service lines could be used. 

One participant thought a plan for 
a decentralized city might include a 
built up core of from five to ten miles 
in radius, then an “exit area” of ten 
miles in diameter to be kept free from 
obstruction, and beyond that a “life 
belt” area of five to ten miles in which 
to decentralize. The “life belt,” or 
dispersal area, would be linked with 
the downtown area by throughways 
The plan called for 
servicing of these cities from shops 
located at their edges, 
instead of under existing conditions in 


and expressways. 
and stores 


which market areas, food storage, etc., 
are generally in the middle of the 
city where they are most likely to be 
knocked out by atomic bombing. 

The Cost 

How much will all this cost and 
how will it be paid for? 

The conferees thought that a pro- 
gram of 3 to 5 billion dollars for bomb 
shelters and tin hats might well be 
contrasted with the effectiveness of a 
program in which the same amount 
of money, energy, and materials were 
used for deployment. If 5 billion dol- 
lars could be spent in the field of 
housing, they estimated, about a half 
million houses could be built and some 
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2 million people housed in peripheral 


areas. In addition, occupancy of such 
housing could be conditioned upon 
willingness to billet other city dwellers 
during emergency periods, making it 
possible to house perhaps 6 million 
people at critical times. 
Public Housing 

Public housing came into the dis- 
persal picture when one of the con- 
ferees suggested that we could, at the 
present time, decentralize the housing 
that we are going to build anyway. 
In many large urban areas, Professor 
R. B. Greeley of MIT said, the Public 
Housing Administration is requiring 
that housing be planned at higher 
densities than are considered desirable 
even in peacetime. At present, he said, 
our public housing-slum clearance 
program is forcing people into target 
areas at a high density, rather than dis- 
persing them. 


HOUSING THAT MOVES— 

Let’s pick up the house and leave 
The kinds of housing that could be 

utilized in such a dispersal program led 

to discussion of various types of pre- 

fabricated and mobile homes, includ- 

ing what is known as the “Acorn 


house,” of which professor Koch 
is the designer. The Acorn house 
is a prefabricated structure made 


to be moved in a low trailer bed and 
unfolded at the site into a two bedroom 
house of 800 square feet. 

Sull another idea brought before the 
conferees was a plastic dome house, 
that although extremely light, would 
withstand a 200 mile an hour wind, 
such as created by an atomic blast. R. 
Buckminster Fuller has designed such 
a house. 

Ralph R. Kaul, now director of hous- 
ing and community facilities in the 
Defense Production Administration, 
talking about the problems of housing 
construction workers’ families at places 
such as the hydrogen bomb plant in 
South Carolina, emphasized that in 
such areas it was not economical to 
provide immovable facilities with 20 to 
30 year amortization periods but that 
mobile housing must be provided—not 
temporary or substandard but that 
which could be deployed for re-use in 
other emergency locations. 

Another speaker brought out that 
there were three or more categories of 
so-called mobile housing, mentioning: 
(1) totally prefabricated houses, includ- 
ing floor systems and all mechanical 
equipment, that requires only a trailer 
to take it to the site; (2) prefabricated, 
sectionalized, three dimensional houses, 
including all equipment, that is de- 
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livered to the site as several space en- 
closing sections requiring only site 
joining of the sections after they are 
placed on the foundations; (3) de- 
mountable panelized houses, manufac- 
tured and delivered in panels and erect- 
ed on the site so that they can be 
taken down and moved to another site 
for re-use. 


MAKE YOUR OWN— 
Water, heat, power, sewage lines 

But, dispersal and mobility lead to 
other problems—particularly those of 
water, sewage, and power supplies. 
Carl Feiss, chief of the community 
planning and development branch of 
the division of slum clearance and ur- 
ban redevelopment of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, put the prob- 
blem pithily when he said that an 
“umbilical cord, the soil pipe,” ties 
each house to the land, preventing the 
kind of mobility about which there 
had been so much talk. Problems of 
dispersal and decentralization and the 
location of mobile housing are limited 
by antique methods of disposing of 
waste and by our inefficient use of 
limited water supplies. 

The MIT students already had some 
modern answers to this problem—the 
“autonomous house.” 

The “autonomous house,” the stu- 
dents explained, is one that would 
be totally independent of outside 
sources for water, sewage system, elec- 
tricity, power, heat, and gas—one that 
could be self-sufficient in a “dispersal” 
area. 

The students cited experiments with 





MOBILE HOUSING, OLD STYLE 





The need for “housing that moves” 
during and after World War II forced 
the expensive and unsatisfactory process 
pictured above: the sawing up and re- 
moval of structures built along conven- 
tional lines. Something better is being 
sought to meet current and future needs 
for “‘mobile”’ housing. 


vapor compression distillation to recir- 
culate the same water over and over. 
Using this method, they said, a gal- 
lon of water instead of 40 to 50 gal- 
lons would suffice for a person per day. 
They alsu told of a device that would 
receive waste, dissolve, sterilize, com- 
press, and dispose of it without the 
use of the conventional 
tem. 


sewage sys- 


On the subject of autonomous heat- 
ing, discussion centered around a meth- 
od that would utilize a high boiling 
temperature liquid circulated and used 
at high efficiency; solar space heating; 
and compact compressors, both for heat 
and for refrigeration.. Recent develop- 
ments in compact compressors, the stu- 
dents reported, indicate that two to 
three pounds of liquid air is all that 
is needed to supply power for a house. 

“Packaged Living” 

R. Buckminster Fuller, visiting lec- 
turer at MIT, went a step further than 
the ‘autonomous house” and _ intro! 
duced his listeners into the realm of 
“packaged living.” 

The problem in “packaged living,” 
he said, was undertaken with 40 stu- 
dents in Chicago. The students, work- 
ing on the assumption that the city 
was to be bombed, were given seven 
days in which to gather all mechanics 
necessary to maintain a high standard 
of living for a family of six. None of 
the mechanics of living would be avail- 
able after the bombing. Price was no 
object. The 40 students “shopped” in 
Chicago stores for every conceivable 
type of equipment, recreational ma- 
terials, tools, furniture, etc., to last a 
family a life time. They reported back 
on price, size, weight, and dimensions. 
The total cost of the “package” was a 
little more than $18,000. Then the 
students studied packing and arrange- 
ment of the materials in a truck that 
would transfer the materials to a safe 
place of residence. An arrangement 
was worked out so that the contents 
of the “package” could be unfolded 
and used immediately after the truck 
The students 
then determined that if a large corpora- 
tion such as General Motors would 
mass produce the contents of the “pack- 
age,” it could be marketed for about 
$4500 instead of $18,000. 


BEAT THE BLAST— 
Design to withstand atomic blast 
Although most of the thinking at 
the MIT conference was along the lines 
of how to plan and build our cities 
to keep people out of target areas in 
event of an atomic blast, other architects 
have been considering how to design 
and construct to withstand an atomic 
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arrived in the safe area. 
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blast in areas vulnerable to attack. 

Fred N. Severud, New York engi- 
neering consultant, told the delegates 
to the American Institute of Architects 
at their annual meeting in Chicago last 
spring something of the actions that 
take place in an atomic blast and some 
of the general principles of design and 
construction that will help buildings 
withstand such a blast. 

Personalizing the effects of an atomic 
blast, he said: “Let us say that you 
were taken unawares in an open field. 
If your back is turned to the blast, and 
you are a good, healthy, well-nourished 
American, it means that your rear eleva- 
tion of about six square feet is hit by 
a force of say 90,000 pounds or 45 
tons. This is only at the instant that 
the ‘air jam’ hits you. Since it travels 
approximately at the speed of sound, 
it immediately runs around the torso 
and the arms and legs, so instead of a 
sledge-hammer blow you get hugged 
by a gigantic bear. This hug is of 
tremendous force but . . . so swift 
that it probably doesn’t squeeze you 
to death. If you keep your mouth 
open you may come out of it alive even 
with your hearing, but if your mouth 
is shut you'll never have normal hear- 
ing again because the ear drums will 
burst on account of the difference in 
air pressure between the outside and 
the oral cavities. The thin eardrum 
is not strong enough to resist this 
overpressure but if the mouth is open 
the pressure enters it and the pressure 
inside and outside of the eardrum is 
equalized.” 

Mr. Severud went on to explain that 
the principles of blast equalization of 
a building are comparable to that of 
humans. “Where blast equalization is 
quickly attained, such as chimneys, the 
structures usually go through a blast 
with flying colors,” he said. 

He recommended spherical and 
round shapes as the most resistant to 
high pressures. He also told his audi- 
ence that it was tempting to think of 
new construction as a series of cells 
with an efficient blast resistant shape. 
“For example,” he said, “the build- 
ing might be a hexagonal shaft or tower. 
These shafts could be combined in any 
required pattern and be connected with 
the necessary corridors at alternate 
floors only to permit the blast to go 
through. Sufficient space would be left 
between the shafts so that the blast 
pressure could be equalized without 
too much friction.” 


Atomic Experience 


Actual experience in just what kinds 
of construction do stand up under 
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PRECAST CONCRETE PANELS CUT TIME 





Concrete panels, precast at a plant, and taken to a construction site by special 
trailer, make possible erection of a duplex house in four days, according to the 
system used by a Salisbury, England firm. In the top picture, the final panel of the 
first floor walls is being lowered into place; in the bottom picture a line of the 
precast panels are being readied for loading at the plant. The construction company 
says the system saves an estimated 930 man hours for a duplex house; that it can 
be used for large scale housing projects and apartments. 





atomic blast are limited to the experi- 
ences at Nagasaki and Hiroshima. A 
report by the National Security Re- 
sources Board* emphasizes that in 
Japan reinforced concrete buildings of 
earthquake resistant design withstood 
blast quite well. The effect of a blast 
on steel frame buildings is estimated 
to be approximately the same as that 
on reinforced concrete. Tall buildings 
with heavy steel frames and a long 
period of vibration should withstand 
the effect of the blast, the report says. 

In Nagasaki, severe damage to typi- 


*Damage from Atomic Explosion and 
Design of Protective Structures. 1950. Super- 
intendent of Documents, United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 10 cents. 


cal housing of wood frame construction 
extended in some places to a distance 
of 8500 feet, or more than 114 miles 
from ground zero. It is believed that 
in the States, material 
tural blast damage from an atomic 
bomb to wood frame houses would not 
exceed 7500 feet. 

Whatever the answer to atomic war 


United struc 


fare is—whether dispersal as a tool 
of war and as a “plowshare” for peace 
—or construction to withstand blast- 
or a combination of both—the challenge 
to provide safety now is a real one and 
every designer of a house being built 
now should take into account every- 
thing known to date in the field of 
“war and peace” housing and every 
idea put forward on the subject. 
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GUNNISON HOMES 
for 204 families 





Prefabricated housing makes its 
debut in peacetime public low-rent 
housing construction for the first time 
in the history of the program in this 
country by its inclusion in a project 
of 350 dwelling units being built by 
the Housing Authority of the City of 
New Albany, Indiana. 

Out of a total of 128 buildings in the 
project, 91 will roll from the assembly 
lines of the New Albany plant of 
Gunnison Homes, Inc., a subsidiary of 
United States Steel Corporation and one 
of the largest prefabricators in the 
world. The remaining 37 buildings will 
be conventional row houses of frame 
construction. 

The prefabricated structures will 
house 204 families in 81 one-story 
duplexes and ten one-story, four family 
row houses. Inclusion of the conven- 
tional row houses is necessary to raise 
the density on the very irregular topo- 
graphy of the site, the best obtainable 
for purposes of the program in New 
Albany. The conventional structures 
will house 148 families. 

Costs 

According to William E. Bergeron, 
director of the Chicago field office of 
the Public Housing Administration, 
the average room cost of $1654 for 
dwelling construction, including ranges 
and refrigerators, is the lowest among 
the 30 public low-rent projects now 
building in the midwest area ad- 
ministered by his office. 

Average total development cost per 
unit for the project, including land, 
site improvements, architectural and 
engineering fees, dwelling equipment, 
and administration, is $10,710. 

“While the nature of the bidding by 
contractors prevents direct comparison 
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New Albany, Indiana, “housing authority lets contract for prefabricated houses 


being made between costs of the pre- 
fabricated and conventionally designed 
units,” Bergeron says, “it appears sig- 
nificant that the statutory room cost 
on the first permanent low-rent project 
to use prefabrication is the lowest so 
far achieved in the 12 states under the 
administration of this office. This cost 
results in the face of an unusually high 
site improvement cost created by the 
rough terrain that is characteristic at 
New Albany.” 
Size 

The dwellings range in size from 
three and one-half to six and one-half 
rooms, making an average of five 
rooms, with a two and one-half bed- 
room average. With family size indi- 
cated by bedroom count, the size break- 
down for the project is as follows: 
40 units have one bedroom each; 148 
have two; 118 have three; and 44 have 
four. All of the four bedroom units 
are in prefabricated structures. 

Materials that are standard in Gun- 
nison Homes are going into these units, 
except that the exteriors will be covered 
with asbestos siding, as will be the con- 
ventional row houses. Floors will be 
concrete throughout and heating, 
plumbing, and electrical systems will 
be conventional. Interior walls are ply- 
wood finished and there is a utility 
room instead of a basement in each 
unit. 

PHA Cooperates 

While public agencies erected thou- 
sands of prefabricated houses in critical 
defense areas as temporary emergency 
housing during World War II, the New 
Albany housing authority is the first 
in the United States to use prefabrica- 
tion in an effort to achieve economy in 
its permanent low-rent program. 


PREFABS 


a new idea 
in public housing 








“This office gave the commissioners 
of the New Albany housing authority 
every encouragement to explore the 
possibilities of prefabricated housing 
as an answer to the rising cost problem 
that is harrassing the public low-rent 
program as well as private housing 
efforts,” Bergeron says. 

“We not only lent vigorous support 
to that authority but we have just as 
vigorously urged leaders in the pre- 
fabrication industry to give special 
study to the needs of the public low- 
rent program. In addition, we have 
urged every housing authority having 
a program in a locality where use of 
prefabricated homes would be prac- 
tical, to consider them. We find an 
unwarranted objection to prefabricated 
houses has developed from their use 
as temporary war housing. We also find 
that the industry has not studied the 
problems that confront housing author- 
ities, but we are greatly encouraged by 
responses we are getting from discussion 
with its leaders.” 

General John J. O’Brien, president 
of Gunnison Homes, Inc., said his 
company welcomes the opportunity to 
become a competitor in the public 
housing field and that not only his 
company, but the prefabricated home 
industry, is ready and anxious to meet 
the challenge. 

“I am certain,” he added, “that we 
can successfully overcome any and all 
obstacles to prefabricated home units 
in public housing projects. We are 
certain that our technicians can work 
out any technical problems that present 
themselves. Prefabors can deliver a 
quality, packaged product in less time 
and at a lower cost than by the con- 
ventional methods. We are demonstrat- 
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ing this daily in privately sponsored 
housing projects.” 


Bidding Problem 

The major problem, arising from the 
entrance of prefabors into competition 
in the public housing field, was to 
devise a method of bidding that would 
permit all prefabors and conventional 
builders alike to compete on the same 
project. The device worked out for 
the projects of the New Albany housing 
authority has been announced by the 
Public Housing Administration as 
standard procedure to be generally 
followed throughout the country where 
prefabrication enters competition (see 
PHA Low-Rent Housing Manual, insert 
207.6, dated June 26, 1951). 

Under this procedure, the prefabri 
cated and conventional types must be 
essentially similar in plan arrangement; 
individual rooms and spaces must be of 
the same general proportions and areas; 
exterior design, materials, and finishes 
shall be essentially identical; and in 
terior finish and details shall be identi- 
cal. If dry wall or plaster wall is 
specified for one, it must be for the 
other. The structural design for the 
prefabricated type must comply not 
only with the local building code, but 
must be comparable in strength and 
(Continued column one, page 271) 
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Modular Coordination 


was economy factor in building Salt City Homes 

























213 unit state aided project at 
Syracuse, New York 


Built and managed by: 
SYRACUSE HOUSING AUTHORITY 


Architects: 
Sargent-Webster-Crenshaw & Folley, Syracuse 


COSTS: 


Construction cost, including site development, ranges and 
refrigerators, but not including site cost—$9919 per unit 


NUMBER OF UNITS BY BEDROOM COUNT: 


3 one bedroom 
161 two bedroom 
46 three bedroom 
3 four bedroom 


THE SITE: 


9.1 acres, of which 13.6 per cent was used for the buildings, 
with a density of 104.4 persons per acre. 2700 square feet is 
allotted to playground use. See site layout page 267. 


EQUIPMENT: 


Heating plant: 
Boilers—Fitzgibbons 
Oil Burners—York-Shipley 
Controls—Weatherman 
Radiators—National Radiator 
Specialties—Bell & Gossett 
Gas stoves—Wel-Bilt 
Refrigerators—Kelvinator 
Plumbing fixtures—American Standard Sanitary 
Windows and screens—Truscon 
Flooring—Hood and Armstrong and American Olean 
Finish hardware—Lockwood 
Roofing—Ruberoid 


THE STORY— 

Modular coordination, long cited as a means of bringing 
economies to the building industry, has done just that at 
Salt City Homes in Syracuse, one of the first publicly aided 
housing projects in the country designed on modular 
principles. 

Although the only self-evident dollars-and-cents savings 
for the project is in the use of modular brick over ordinary 
size brick, the experience helps to substantiate the belief that 
even the use of some modular materials (when all the com 
ponent parts of the building are not available in modular 
sizes) effects savings (see June JourNAL, page 191). 

Bids for construction of the four three-story buildings were 
on the basis of modular size brick for the exterior walls with 
an alternate bid for the use of ordinary size brick. In each 
case the alternate bid for ordinary size brick was higher 
than that for the modular size—with a difference of $8000 
in the case of the contractor who got the job on the modular 
basis. 

The architects, who did their first large-scale work in 
modular design on the Salt City Homes project, had this 
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to say of modular coordination: “We 
believe that the use of modular co- 
ordination results in economies in our 
drafting room ... we are quite certain 
that detailing processes are expedited 
by this feature we feel that the 
simplified layout procedures in the 
held must reflect eventually a credit to 
the owner.” 

Working drawings were laid out on 
simple modular dimensions with par- 
ticular attention being given to the 
dimensions of the outside walls. “Al- 
though there was little time to in- 
doctrinate the staff properly in modular 
drafting procedure,” the architects said, 
“once the entire job had been laid out, 
the component parts fitted together 
easily and resulted in greatly simplify- 
ing detail studies. It is our belief that 
as the practice of modular coordination 
increases, further economies can be 
achieved in all types of building con- 
struction. 

The bricks used for the project were 
7¥2 by 3% by 3% inches, which, plus 
the half-inch mortar joint, brought the 
brick module to 8 by 4 inches, con- 
sistent with the recommended 4-inch 
module. All window areas were 
planned on the 4-inch module, as well. 
As to the appearance of the large size 
brick, the architects said: “. . . the 
pattern and the unusual coursing brings 
to the walls an interesting texture and 
appearance which is often lacking in 
projects of this type.” 

Each of the four buildings consists 
of twin crosses. Due to the sloping site 
and by arrangement of the terraces, 
portions of the basement level of each 
building are above grade. In_ these 
areas are located the administration and 
maintenance areas and the “off-typical” 
apartments. The upper floors of all 
buildings are identical. 
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CENTRAL UTILITY CORE PLAN, 
CHANGEABLE WALLS TO BE TRIED 

Plans are under way in Washington, 
D. C. for a 250 unit housing develop 
ment that will be built around central 
utility cores and interior walls that 
can be placed according to the wishes 
of the occupants of the house. The bath 
room, kitchen, and space for heating 
equipment will be located in a rectangu 
lar unit in the center of the floor plan. 
Interior partitions will then be arranged 
to suit a particular family’s needs. Since 
the interior walls do not support the 
house, they can be rearranged to suit 
future occupants. 


MASS PRODUCTION OF PUMICE 
CONCRETE PREFABS CONSIDERED 


Mass production of prefabricated one 
family houses made entirely of pumice 
concrete is being considered by an 
eastern manufacturer. Because of the 
high insulating value and ease in 
handling of pumice concrete, the orig 
inators of the idea say that it will 
produce a standard two bedroom house 
at 40 per cent less cost than conventional 
types. Some 100 of the dwellings have 
been built at Inyokern, California for 
the navy. The houses, consisting of 
living room, kitchen, two bedrooms, 
bathroom, and storage closet and in 
cluding air conditioning, gas heater, 
gas stove, electric refrigerator, and 
plumbing and_ electrical equipment 
were built at a cost of $7240 per unit. 
When the first group of 110 dwellings 
proved successtul, an additionat 380 
units were built. 
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1.1.7. WILL STUDY MULTI-STORY 
APARTMENT BUILDING FOR HHFA 
Chicago's Illinois Institute of Tech 
nology will begin work soon on a 
research project tor the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency on multi-story 
apartment building construction. The 
work will be keyed to the specific needs 
of the Chicago Housing Authority in 
connection with its low-rent program. 
Results of the study will be made 
available to CHA and to the housing 
industry generally. Immediate objective 
of the research is development of build 
ing methods that will make possible 
construction of multi-family dwellings 
with savings in costs and in the use 
of manpower and critical materials. 
Adaptation and application of advanced 
developments in materials, use of space, 
structural and mechanical design, and 
assembly and installation of equipment 
will be the basis for the research. The 
work will not cover development of 
new materials and components but 
an attempt will be made to locate, 
investigate, and adapt items and ideas 
already developed and demonstrated. 


HHFA, NPA AGREE TO ABIDE BY 
NEW NATIONAL PLUMBING CODE 


Eleven federal agencies, including 
the National Production Authority and 
the Housing and Home Finance Agen 
cy, have agreed to abide by the pro 
visions of a new permanent national 
plumbing code being proposed tor 
local adoption. The new code is de 
signed to standardize and simplity 
plumbing practices in the country and 
effect tremendous savings in critical 
materials. The code is included in The 
Report of the Coordinating Committee 
for a National Plumbing Code issued 
recently by NPA and HHFA. The 
report points out that many cities re 
quire 40 to 50 per cent more materials 
in their plumbing connections than are 
called for in the new code. Many codes, 
for example, call for 600 to 700 items 
of cast iron pipe while the suggested 
code, by standardization and simplifica 
tion reduces the number of items by 
200 to 300. 


UN REPORT SUGGESTS BEDROOM 
PLANNING TO GIVE LIVING SPACE 
A comparative study of the utiliza 
tion of space in current types: of dwell 
ings by a housing subcommittee of the 
United Nations Economic Commission 
for Europe suggests arrangement of 
bedrooms to provide a place where 
members of a household can work or 
read in quiet, or where children can 
play without disturbing the rest of the 
family. The author of the report, 
Maurice B. Blackshaw, says that plans 
of the dwelling units studied reveal 
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little evidence that bedrooms have been 
considered as anything but single pur- 
pose rooms. Hence, a very substantial 
proportion of living space is used only 
during the night. The author believes 
there is much to commend the arrange- 
ment of bedrooms so that they would 
relieve the living room of congestion at 
certain periods of the day and par- 
ticularly in the evening. 


PREFINISHED PANELING PROVES 
INEXPENSIVE FOR KITCHENS 

A Baltimore builder is finishing 
kitchens in his newest 375 unit housing 
development with a prefinished panel- 
ing that needs no redecorating and is 
said to clean as easily as a refrigerator 
(see picture right). The prefinished 
panels are applied directly over plywood 
nailed to the studding, greatly speeding 
up completion of the rooms. The 
builder claimed that finishing costs 
with the panels was considerably less 
than if he had used lath and plaster 
and then decorated. The panels are 
used in large sheets on both walls and 
ceiling. Two men were able to in- 
stall all kitchen paneling in one day. 


ARCHITECTS SUGGEST BRIDGES 
TO JOIN THREE-UNIT BUILDINGS 

A new idea for easy access to high- 
rise apartments is the plan suggested 
by a team of New Orleans architects. 
In a project of four groupings of 12 
ten-story buildings, each group would 
consist of three towers joined by open 
air bridges. Midway in each of the two 
bridges serving three towers would be 
a pair of skip-stop elevators. The archi- 
tects pointed out that the netted-in 
bridges also offer good small-child play 
area near a mother’s eye. 


LAMINATED WINDOW DEVELOPED 
FOR EXPLOSION PROTECTION 


A Pittsburgh firm has come up with 
a new window, designed to minimize 
the effects of explosions. Made of glass 
and plastic in three layers, it will re- 
sist normal atmospheric pressures but, 
when submitted to explosive pressure, 
it opens automatically by folding around 
the edges. The outer layer is glass; 
middle sheet is of partly segmented 
polyvinyl plastic; and the inner layer 
consists of four pieces of glass in the 
shape of triangles. Here is how it is 
said to work: when a blast occurs, the 
outer glass breaks, the plastic layer acts 
as a hinge for the inner pieces of glass 
to swing on. These open in like doors. 
Once the force of the blast has passed, 
the window returns to position. Result: 
flying glass has caused no danger and 
there is still a window to furnish pro- 
tection. Segments of the inner layer 
can then be fastened together with tape 
or putty to form a temporary window. 
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PANELED KITCHEN MEANS NO PAINTING 
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5000 - OR 50,000 UNITS IN ’52? 


There was no answer as the JouRNAL went to press to the biggest 
housing question of the year—will there be 50,000 or 5000 public hous- 
ing units authorized for fiscal 1952, or some figure in between? 

The “no decision” treatment given the Independent Offices Ap- 
propriation Bill, in which the unit authorization is included (see July 
JourNAL, page 221), is the result of a series of events and circumstances: 

When the conference committee, appointed to work out differences 
between the House and Senate versions of the bill, met, it agreed upon 
the 50,000 terms of the Senate bill. 

Back went the conference report to the two houses. The House, how- 
ever, in a July 25 vote of 188 to 186 voted to recommit the bill to the 
conference committee—partly because of the 50,000 unit terms and 
partly because the so-called Jensen amendment had not been included 
in the final bill. (The Jensen amendment would require that only one 
out of every four 1952 vacancies in federal agencies could be filled.) 

How important the Jensen amendment, coupled with public housing, 
was in securing the two vote margin to recommit the bill is hard to 
determine. At any rate, the slim margin by which housing suffered at 
least another temporary set-back put the whole question back into the 
“anybody’s guess” department. 

Next step was a second conference meeting—called for July 31— 
and in all probability another vote on the question by the full House the 
following day. However, when the conference committee met, Repre- 
sentative Albert Thomas (D), Texas, chairman of the House conferees, 
was taken ill and the meeting had to be postponed. 

The likelihood is, if Representative Thomas is well, that the com- 
mittee will meet early in the week of August 6—and another House vote 
is expected shortly after that—probably by August 8. 

What would happen in conference the second time was problematical. 
The Senate conferees were expected to stand firm on 50,000 units. More- 
cver, some Washington sources felt that the House vote was not a 
mandate for 5000 units but that the House wanted a clause included 
to control the number of units authorized in future years. 
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Housing Cooperatives — 


they offer advantages of both ownership, renting 


Cooperative housing, properly or- 
ganized, can provide most. of the ad- 
vantages claimed for home ownership: 
pride of possession and the better care 
of property that goes with it; a sense 
of belonging to the community; a 
feeling of security and, as a result, 
a more responsible citizen. 

In a cooperative, however, the work- 
er is not tied to an individual mort- 
gage and a piece of property that he 
must sell should his job change. A 
well organized cooperative makes pro- 
vision for resale of stock to new tenant- 
owners. In wisely operated cooperative 
houses, a waiting list of people eager 
to come into the cooperative is main- 
tained. The cooperative house arranges 
for the transfer of stock on a non- 
speculative basis. A special contin- 
gency fund is carried by the coop- 
erative for the purchase of shares of 
departing tenant-owners in the event 
that there are no prospective purchasers. 


In Bad Times .. . 

A cooperative can also help tenant- 
owners over the rough spots, such as 
periods of unemployment. A situation 
that might mean the loss of home 
and investment to the individual home 
owner need have no such dire con- 
sequences to a dweller in a well plan- 
ned cooperative. The cooperative hous- 
ing projects sponsored by the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of Amer- 
ica came through the depression with 
only one eviction for non-payment of 
rent and without loss to any tenant~ 
owner selling his interest in the co- 
operative. This record is a remarkable 
one in view of the tremendous losses 
in real estate and the extent of finan- 
cial reorganization characteristic of 
this period. It is a tribute to both 
the good management and social con- 
cern of those responsible for this co- 
operative housing development. But it 
could only happen in cooperative hous- 
ing. 

Community Planning 

Cooperative housing makes possible 
better community planning. It makes 
for a better community in terms of 
site plan and building layout—because 
the housing is designed for long-term 
use rather than the immediate profit of 
the developer. The people responsible 


for the development and management 
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of a cooperative must plan for con- 
tinued operation over the years. The 
seller of houses is concerned only up 
to the time of the sale; the owner who 
rents is concerned only until he re- 
covers his investment. Both think 
largely in terms of taking advantage 
of the housing shortage. Ten years 
later, they will have no responsibility. 
Not so with a genuine cooperative. 
Cooperative housing makes possible 
better community planning in terms 
of facilities and services. The coop- 
erative approach is not limited to hous 
ing only but extends to other activ- 
ities that can make life pleasant and 
more abundant. Those who deplore 
the breakdown of community life and 
community responsibility as the urban- 
ization of society progresses will find 
the antidote in cooperative housing. 
In the few examples in America and 
the many in the European democracies, 
community spirit is fanned by co- 
operative nursery 
schools and day camps to distribution 


activities — from 
of milk and groceries. 


Management 

Management costs and maintenance 
are less than in rental housing because 
of the self-interest of tenant-owners. As 
in individually owned homes, coop- 
erators take pride in their house and 
gardens and play areas. If the gen- 
eralization “rent a man a garden and 
he will make of it a desert; give a man 
a desert and he will make it a gar- 
den” has an element of truth in it, 
it applies to a cooperative house. To 
this influence can be added an element 
of social pressure, for where neighbors 
share ownership, they are concerned 
that all treat the property with re- 
spect. 

Experience has also shown a marked 
advantage for cooperatives as far as 
vacancies are concerned. Rental hous- 
ing must provide for a 7 per cent va- 
cancy. A survey by the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration has shown that a 
3 per cent vacancy allowance in a co- 
operative is conservative—which makes 
an important difference in monthly 
charges to tenant-owners. 


Cooperative housing is more con- 
sistent with American tradition than 
are government towns. Cooperative 
housing is a form of private owner 
ship. The motive of self-help is sub- 
stituted for that of profit, in the tradi 
tion of barn raising and husking bees. 
Cooperative housing certainly fosters 
the spirit of self-reliance, tempered with 
the virtue of responsibility to the com- 
munity that early patriots looked upon 
with pride. 


War Housing 

The government towns of World War 
II, perhaps a necessary expedient, had 
the virtue of not placing the extra 
costs of war housing on the families 
that lived in them. This experience, 
however, demonstrated the weakness 
of making Uncle Sam a landlord. Most 
of the so-called “permanent” war hous 
ing of World War II has still to be 
shifted from government ownership 
and operation. 

Cooperative housing is the best solu 
tion for permanent housing built in 
connection with the rearmament pro 
gram. It cannot, however, compensate 
for the extra costs and risks that ac- 
company rearmament. These burdens 
are the responsibility of government 
and any defense housing program 
should reflect this responsibility. The 
extra costs of rearmament housing 
should be handled by direct subsidy. 
This subsidy ought to be in a form 
that would assure the dwellers of re- 
ceiving the benefit. Too often govern- 
ment subsidy meant to aid the de 
serving is siphoned off by those in a 
position to take it. Developers, con- 
tractors, and others should not simply 
add this government aid to their usual 
profits. Such subsidy should apply to 
all forms of housing including coop- 
eratives. 

Even more important, the continuing 
risks of defense housing should be un- 
derwritten by the government. There 
is always the possibility of a housing 
project’s becoming a ghost town with 
the withdrawal or curtailment of an 
industrial plant. The transition from 
war to a peace economy after World 
War II was surprisingly smooth but 
there were enough instances of “de- 
serted villages” to make some pro- 
vision for such contingencies advisable 
(Continued column three, page 291) 
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The Site 
Plan— | 


i “The greatest weakness in 
all mass housing is site 
planning. . . 
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THE SITE PLAN— 


in diagram and in actual life as pic- 
tured left—and the quotation—is the 
work of architect Robert Woods Ken- 
nedy of Boston. 

Project is owned and operated by 
the Middleborough (Massachusetts) 
Housing Authority—28 units of vet- 
erans housing, built under the state’s 
200 million dollar low-rental housing 
program. Mr. Kennedy says that the 
chiet quality of the project, which 
he designed, is its “sensitive adjustment 
to topography, trees, roads, colors.” 

Mr. Kennedy says further: “Too 
often site planning has to be a total 
regrading job, cutting down trees, 
changing run-off courses, etc., resulting 
in bare, shadeless, ugly sites and more 
cellars leaking than not.” 

Actual housing unit plans (see ad- 
ditional pictures page 279), Mr. Ken- 
nedy feels, “are far below what we 
could have done had it not been for 
the State Board of Housing’s standards, 
and particularly the way in which they 
interpreted them. Their room sizes and 
average unit sizes were both maximum 
and minimum. They had very conserva- 
tive, conventional ideas about con- 
struction, and so forced the houses into 
the conventional mold. The two factors 
combined made building more expen- 
sive and less easy than necessary, even 
though this was one of the cheapest of 
the hundred or more projects done at 
the time” —$10,000 per unit. 





PREFABS— 

(Continued from page 265) 
durability to conventional design con- 
struction. 

There were five bidders on the New 
Albany contract, four of them seeking 
the building construction award and 
one the site improvement work. The 
project had been divided into four 
blocks, with bidders permitted to bid 
on any one block, combination of blocks 
less than the whole, or the whole job. 
This arrangement permitted smaller 
contractors to bid as well as large 
general builders. Prefabricating com- 
panies, interested in the job, dealt with 
the contractors as materials suppliers 
and did not enter competition, as con- 
struction contractors. The aggregate of 
the bidding was $3,177,385. 

Architects for the project are Haw- 
kins & Walker of New Albany; land- 
scape architect—Carl Berg of Louisville; 
key authority figures in  develop- 
ment of the project are Chairman 
Paul V. Schrader; Vice-Chairman Nor- 
man Gonder; Commissioners H. B. 
Woods, William Coolman, and the 
late R. A. Kittle; staff members Joseph 
M. McDaniel and Albert A. Fischer. 
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Citizen Action — 


every community needs a 
full time citizens housing council 





Excerpts from a speech before the 20th annual meeting of the 


National Housing Conference, June 25, 1951 


HANS FROELICHER, Jr. 


President, Citizens’ Planing and Housing Association, Baltimore, Maryland 


We are all friends of good housing. 
We all agree that the shelter standard 
of our communities is important, that 
our shelter standard has fallen on evil 
days. We agree that the worst spots 
are in the decayed sections of our un 
planned older cities. We all agree that 
it is absurd that this situation should 
have grown worse as our economy has 
grown better, as we have learned to 
produce goods and services enough for 
all. 

We are not a separate group. There 
are millions who agree with us. They 
are everywhere. They agree with us 
that something must be done, that a 
constant care of housing standards be 
added to our municipal and civic re 
sponsibilities. 

Those who agree are, as I said, 
everywhere. They are in Congress, for 
it was Congress that gave us the Hous 
ing Act of 1949 and made its sterling 
preamble the public policy of the United 
States. .. 

As I said, our friends are all about 
us. They are mayors of our cities. 
Leading the battle for better standards 
in their cities are men like Mayor Law 
rence of Pittsburgh, Mayor Bowron of 
Los Angeles, Mayor Darst of St. Louis, 
and Baltimore’s courageous Thomas 
D’Alesandro. There is a legion of news- 
papermen in active agreement. And, 
believe it or not, nine-tenths of our 
home builders and real estate men 
agree with us in the premise I have 
stated. Why shouldn’t they? Their 
business is homes and they have stand- 
ards in their business. . . 


What's Wrong? 


If all agree, why the delay? Why 
the question? Lack of leadership in 
many places. And narrow leadership. 
Failure to see the problem whole. 
Failure to be educated ourselves and 
failure to educate, in turn, our neigh- 
bors. 


In this failure, we must first include 
ourselves. We do not always see the 
Those here to 
day are much concerned with public 


problem as a whole. 


housing. It is a matter of the instant 
because of the bill now pending be 
fore Congress. All of us who are here 
believe that public housing is an essen 
tial part of any housing program—but, 
in the same breath, we all know that 
it is not enough. To quote a statement 
made by official Baltimore: 

Public housing is not an end, in itself. For 


many it is the beginning—of the peace, 
the security, the sense of status and well 
being that enable a man to make positive 


vigorous plans for his own future and that 


of his children. Public housing is there 


fore for many families the gateway to private 
housing. 

However, because it has drawn the 
hre of opposition, we are too prone to 
engage in a fight for public housing to 
the exclusion of other elements of a 
good program. 


Private Construction 

You know the other elements as well 
as I do. You know that in units and 
in dollars and cents the main job of 
housing our citizens 1n our economy 
is a private business. We have evidenced 
this belief by our action in several di 
rections. We have begged the real estate 
boys to develop methods by which those 
less able to pay might have good hous 
ing. So far this move has been almost 
in vain. We have promoted and estab 
lished a public opinion in favor of re 
development programs for private 
builders to build. In other words, we 
have tried to translate public demand 
into a program that private industry 
might accept. 


Law Enforcement 
We have stood unitedly behind a 
program of law enforcement that brings 
the rescuable slums up to a minimum 
standard at the expense of landlord and 
tenant. This process does not accom- 
plish very much unless it is accom- 
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panied by the diligent demand that 
those properties that have been built 
up be kept up. Even then it doesn’t ac- 
complish fully, because it doesn’t re- 
plan for the future, it doesn’t demolish 
an obsolete house, it doesn’t promise 
any long history of dwelling usefulness. 
What it does do is to place a good deal 
of the blame and most of the expense 
where it belongs. Above all, it brings 
to a group of people who have every 
reason to feel derelict and neglected, a 
first acknowledgment that a commun- 
ity is properly concerned about the 
shelter of its citizens. 
Planning, Zoning 

We know that the housing prob- 
lem must be met on all three of these 
fronts and on still a further, a fourth 
front. The housing problem must be 
met in the work of planning and zon- 
ing to the end that when a place to 
live is established, those who live there 
may look forward to a long, long 
future in which the residence quality 
and population density of that neigh- 
borhood will be preserved. A state of 
mind can result that will invite that 
care and interest on the part of owners 
and dwellers that will insure that no 
slum will be allowed to develop. 


The Opposition 

Despite our knowing these things 
and despite our militant support of 
these four companion projects, we find 
ourselves in a peculiar position. We 
find that the home builders and the 
real estate fraternity join us on law 
enforcement and that they join us on 
redevelopment. They are interested in 
planning and zoning (although not 
very knowing about either). But they 
use every dodge and weapon to oppose 
public housing. They are friends of 
housing three-fourths of the way. I 
think they have a blind spot in need 
of patient cure. 

But I am convinced we should go 
on together, we and our opposition. I 
am convinced it is possible so to do 
and that skulduggery and temper tan- 
trums will get us nowhere. It may be 
that the real estate lobby in Washing- 
ton is a kind of Kremlin between a 
vision of better cities and the eyes of 
those who deal in shelter but I am not 
going to rely on that argument. I think 
it is our duty to make sure that we are 
not the “queers” in the controversy 
and that we always see the problem 
whole and work in every known 
medium for solution. There is no magic. 
And there is no time. A generation is 
too long to wait out a pestilence, if 
ingenuity and resource can abort it 
earlier. The pestilence is here. It is 
not discomfort—it is unhappiness and 
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illness and death. It is extravagance, 
both moral and financial. To right this 
wrong is the responsibility of all in- 
cluding, if I may call them so, the loyal 
opposition. 


The National Temper 

We are not simply opposed by a 
group of willful people. There is also 
a change in our governmental economy 
and policy going perceptibly forward. 
In this move there are pushes and re- 
sistances. The push is to do something 
within a community, the resistance is 
against public spending and _ public 
ownership. There is a gravitation to- 
wards reliance on the federal purse and 
there is resistance to the ballooning 
up of federal responsibility and busi- 
ness. This conflict is good. It should not 
be otherwise. The citizens of this 
country do not want to plunge into 
any patent “ism” like collectivism or 
socialism. They are simply for social 
advance and for governmental struc- 
tures that will advance social progress. 
They are interested in facing things 
together and accomplishing things to- 
gether, which is a far cry from a col- 
lectivist economy. It should be a slow 
process. | hope we face these facts 
just as I am sure they are faced by 
many of those who oppose us. 

We must not forget another thing. 
A trend toward federal direction and 
federal financing is really not a process 
of gravitation; it is a result of taxation 
that sends to Washington as much, if 
not more, in taxes than the total of taxes 
collected in the state and municipal 
subdivisions. It is our money—it should 
be spent for our people—but it should 
be carefully spent—no waste, no un- 
intelligent money dissipation should be 
permitted. The federal place must be 
accepted. There should never be any 
trek to Washington with hat in hand 
for dollars—but there should be a 
people’s lobby strong enough and loud 
enough to insist that this money is 
translated into services and facilities 
that will do the most good for now and 
for the generation to come. In this 
category I place public housing—pub- 
lic housing limited by what can be done 
in an orderly way and well done and 
strategically used. 

Now I must remind you that I am 
a citizen speaking. A plain citizen. I 
have dared to read you the pulse of 
the situation, even to prescribe. There 
is no arrogance in my having done so, 
because this plain citizen speaks for 
many others. I represent and voice the 
sense of a democratically organized re- 
sponsible group of citizens. I speak with 
their authority. 


If we have learned anything in our 
experience in Baltimore it is this— 
that no program can really go forward 
unless it has the substantial backing of 
a whole community. Of this truth we 
must never lose sight. | come to you 
without embarrassment because, per- 
haps, in Baltimore our city has grasped 
the wholeness of the problem and the 
part of citizens in the problem a little 
earlier and a little more strongly than 
in some other places. The official, the 
political, and the public opinion policy 
in Baltimore in housing is based on a 
view of the whole and action is under 
way in all four of the directions. 

At the minute we are dependent as 
any city on that item in the appropri- 
ations bill that can make or break the 
housing and redevelopment programs 
for the next year. We are as much at 
a crossroads as anyone else. We have, 
however, arrived at a moral point where 
we insist that the starts for 1951-52 are 
only a part of our program—and that so 
also is redevelopment. It has been 
necessary for us to fight, as now it 
is necessary for Congress to fight, tac- 
tics, which, to say the least, cannot be 
held in honor. No matter how deplor- 
ably the opposition sinks, we cannot 
sink with them. There are means at 
hand for a broader understanding, 
means that insist on an answer in the 
large and in the whole sense. 


Education 

The first means is, of course, educa- 
tion. I mentioned law enforcement. 
Everyone here has heard of “The 
Baltimore Plan” and shudders some- 
what at its mention because it has been 
improperly asserted to be the answer. 
It cannot be the answer. It builds no 
new dwellings. It does not replan. It 
is temporary amelioration. It is only 
the least that a city can do. However, 
I report to you that it is the best 
avenue of education available. I know 
this. In Baltimore, through our promo- 
tion of “The Baltimore Plan,” through 
taking thousands of people through the 
slums, through publicity in the news- 
papers and on the radio, through word 
of mouth, in meeting after meeting, 
all under the banner of law enforce- 
ment, we have succeeded in educating 
a city to the housing problem. If law 
enforcement is temporizing, if the 
limits of what it can do are narrow, 
there is no limit to what its promotion 
can do in developing municipal con- 
science and municipal knowledge and 
in placing municipal responsibility for 
the whole problem. I counsel you that 
this is the finest and most constructive 
way of educating a community and of 
being educated yourself for leadership. 
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Now a story about seeing it whole. 
In Baltimore, the city council gave 
general approval for the erection of 
10,000 units of public housing. How- 
ever, when it came to securing (in 
1950) specific approval of cooperation 
agreements (between the city, the hous- 
ing authority, and the federal govern- 
ment), we had a knock-down and 
drag-out fight. The fight was won 
despite the sophistry of the opposition. 
The opposition took space for a large 
advertisement in the newspapers and 
filled it with half-truths and misinfor- 
mation. We took (somewhat less) space 
to answer it with provable facts. We 
got a crowd of determined citizens 
for the hearing. At that point opposi- 
tion tactics changed. By beating the 
brush in the neighborhood of the pro- 
posed sites, the opposition drummed 
out indignant improvement associa- 
tions and filled them with fears. The 
legislative fight was won because there 
was public opinion behind the public 
policy of a mayor devoted to a program 
including public housing. A_ few 
months later, and this time in company 
with the “opposition,” we successfully 
fought for the necessary cooperation 
agreements that would clear 47 acres 
of slum for redevelopment by private 
builders and investors. 


The Result 

Through every step of these two 
fights there was present another factor 
that seemed, at times, like opposition. 
This was the give and take of criticism, 
answer, amendment, agreement, and 
action on the details of a major muni- 
cipal undertaking. There resulted an 
understood definition of Baltimore's 
policy on public housing and redevelop- 
ment. The housing authority and the 
redevelopment commission became Bal- 
timore’s legitimate children. 

There was another result. Before 
slums can be demolished under a re- 
development program, there must be 
a feasible plan for the rehousing of all 
families on the site to be cleared. Where, 
in crowded Baltimore, could those 
families of lowest purse find shelter? 
The “trickle-down” housing has long 
since all been crowded into. For those 
of lowest purse some public housing 
must be built on vacant land. The op- 
position, by backing redevelopment, 
demanded by their action that there 
be public housing in Baltimore. 

In Baltimore, as elsewhere, the op- 
position strongly espoused the law en- 
forcement program. From espousing 
and driving this program forward, 
certain elements appear. There are 
houses that cannot be saved, there are 
some population densities that must be 
dispersed. In finding out this fact of 
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New Tricks of the 
Public Housing Opposition Trade 


REALTORS OFFER LEGISLATORS JOBS . Newest gimmick in Texas 
to oppose public housing is the offer of the Home and Property Owners 
Alliance, Inc., to pay 20 to 25 Texas state legislators $6000 a year each 
to solicit funds from home owners to “Wake up America against 
Socialism.” Offers of the jobs were sent out in mimeographed form to 
75 of the state legislators. State Representative Carlton Moore of Houston 
is listed as president of the organization. 


WOMEN REALTORS ORGANIZING TO FIGHT... A recent letter 
from the president of the women’s council of the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards to its members exhorts them to make known “the 
true story of the part the private enterprise system plays in our great 
construction industry” through the organizations the women belong to, 
such as the League of Women Voters, American Association of Univer 
sity Women, Parent-Teachers Association, church groups—wherever 
the subject of public housing comes up. The letter promises national 
aid and asks them to take on speaking assignments. 


PHA ANSWERS ON HOUSING STARTS . . . Opponents of public hous 
ing that sought to distort and exaggerate the volume of public housing 
being built because of the number of units put under construction in 
June got an answer from the Public Housing Administration. The num- 
ber of starts in June (42,300) is not a monthly rate as opponents would 
have the public believe, PHA said. The starts were primarily the result of 
strenuous efforts by local communities to get projects under way on which 
they had been working for months and to assure them against being 
frozen by severe limitations threatened for the program in the new fiscal 
year. Public housing starts for the first six months totaled 60,000 units 
or about 10 per cent of the total housing starts in the period, PHA said. 











life, these folks have discovered that 
slums are cancerous and they learn to 
know that municipal cancer requires 
radical remedy. 

We all had time to see it whole in 
Baltimore. 

A Plea 

I have tried to make a report, to 
sound a note. My report is from just 
one city. The note I sound is of large 
scope. Seeing wholly and working co- 
operatively are important goals across 
our whole country. From this beginning 
I now step out to make a plea. My 
plea is directed specifically to this con- 
ference. Connect the things you do with 
the real people in the real cities and 
towns where you are based. 

There are here today the representa- 
tives of many groups: there are elected 
officials, appointed officials; there are 
municipal employees, there are federal 
officials. There are national, church, 
civic, and labor groups. There are plain 
citizens organized. There are not 
enough of us, organized and informed. 

Every local official here should find 
or make a citizen organization in his 
locality to carry the ball, day in, day 


out, for a broad program. A one-shot 
fight is a skirmish and will not win the 
war against the pestilence. 

If you are a housing authority official, 
have a deep regard for your public 
relations. Publish well. Challenge well. 
You need, if you do not have, a citizen 
group to give you advice in exchange 
for your information and action. That 
is your source of public support. 

If you represent a national, church, 
civic, or labor group, it is not enough 
to have a housing policy and to send 
it by directives to the local scenes. A 
force and an intelligence must come 
from the local scene to you. Your 
members back home are not enough 
to do the job. The grass roots boys 
and girls in your group must make 
common cause with their opposite mem- 
bers in the local chapters of other or- 
ganizations. By common cause I mean a 
continuous process of understanding 
the local problem, fighting for all its 
solutions on a never ceasing alert. You 
need a one-purpose housing group in 
every town. 

Get an executive secretary—starting, 
if you must, with a volunteer. Get some 
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one who will use the volunteer time 
of citizens. Respond to citizen questions, 
ask their advice, make some one volun- 
teer responsible for each single phase 
of what is going on or should go on. 


Our Pride 


I could regale you for hours with 
the small incidents that have made us 
confident and ambitious in Baltimore. 
We were ten years old last month and 
what do you think? The housing au- 
thority invited our 80 board members 
to lunch and planted a tree in our 
honor. Our able and dedicated secretary 
used the gilded shovel that is kept on 
hand for mayors. Publicity stunt? Sure, 
but most legitimate. Why? For ten years 
we have worked with the housing 
authority. Half of that time was used 
to unseat incompetence and to secure 
competence in the commission and on 
its staff. We take the greatest pride 
today in having in Baltimore a dis- 
tinguished housing authority. We 
needle them, we support them. We 
work with them. We have a fine basis 
of working friendship. 

We have resolutions of thanks for 
our help from the planning commission 
and the redevelopment commission. It is 
a long, full story. 


Secrets of Success 


Now, I would like to let you in on 
our great secrets. There are prudent, 
careful, and spirited people in every 
town who cannot stand to live with 
the pestilence of slums. They are ready 
to learn deeply and to work patiently 
if what they do can be made to count. 
Get them together and make their work 
count; it is a very simple secret. It 
is wonderful training for civic leader- 
ship. “Graduates” of our process people 
the offices of a score of important civic 
and municipal jobs in Baltimore. 

We have been clumsy and inept and 
we will be again. We are at times a 
nuisance to public officials—a time-con- 
suming nuisance. But the nuisance 
cost of citizen support is fractional. 
There is something of the statesman in 
every public official, be he elected or 
appointed. He would like to see things 
happen for his people but he is limited 
without the support of an intelligent, 
a constant, and a vocal demand to 
send him in the directions toward 
which he would like to go. 


Marriage the Goal 


Our secrets are not very secret. We 
are humble because we have only be- 
gun in Baltimore. But we have gone 
far enough to make this plea and 
promise. Get us good company in other 
places and we will promise you a voice 
that the opposition will want to marry. 
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PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 


1951 1950 
June 130,000 144,300 
First six months 575.300 705.700 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION _ 


1951 1950 
June $ 960,000,000 ~~ $4,222, 
5,500,000,000 5.481.000.000 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and Department of Commerce 


RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTED 


(Total two- and multi-family) 


First six months 














June First six June First six 

1951 months 195] 1950 months 1950 
Number 47,000 120,500 19,400 119,400 
Per cent to total 36 21 13 17 


5 / 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTED 


June First six June First six 

1951 months 1951 1950 months 1950 
Private 87,700 514.800 143,400 696,500 
Public 42.300 60.500 900 9.200 
Total 130,000 575,300 144,300 705.700 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


URBAN AND RURAL NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 











June First six June First six 

1951 months 1951 1950 months 1950 
Urban 84,500 333,000 82.700 414,800 
Rural nonfarm 45,500 242,300 61,600 290.900 
Total 130,000 575,300 144,300 705.700 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 





NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 


(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 


1951 1950 
May 253,936 274,456 
First five months 1,186,479 1,414,659 


During May, FHA home mortgage insurance under all titles totalled $168,759,000. 
Also during May, GI home loans guaranteed by the Veterans Administration 
amounted to $291,906. FHA and VA combined accounted for 32 per cent of the 
total recordings during May. 
Source: Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Housing 
Administration, Veterans Administration 


~ DOLLAR AMOUNT OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
1951 1950 


Ma\ $1.443.538.000 $65.469.000 


First five months 6.697 506.000 





269. 000 


Source: Home Loan Bank Board 


“LARGE-SCALE PROJECT HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
(Under Titles II, VI, and VIII) 


June First six June First six 

1951 months 195] 1951 months 1950 
Number of projects 43 279 159 898 
Dwelling units 7007 36.479 55.480 79.047 
Dollar amount $52,585,134 $287,499, 895 $115.467.300 $588.546.068 


Source: Federal Housing Administration 





~ AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR: 


(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 











1951 1950 
May $2.182 $1.998 
First five months average 2.160 1.989 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 











(1926 = 100) 
1951 1950 
June 225.6 202.1 
First six months average 227.4 195.6 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Combining Units 


to meet changing large family, small family needs 


In planning new housing projects, 
why not help solve the problem of unit 
size distribution by using “combining 
units”—adjacent one, two, and three 
bedroom units so designed that at a 
minimum conversion cost they can be 
thrown together to form four and five- 
bedroom units and, perhaps later, to 
meet a changing demand, broken down 
again into the smaller units? 

The advantages of flexible units of 
this kind are obvious— they offer the 
possibility of achieving a flexible distri- 
bution of the various dwelling unit 
sizes that will meet not only the 
initial occupancy demand at the tenant 
application office, whatever that de- 
mand turns out to be, but will meet 
also the changing demand throughout 
the life of the project. 

This problem of forecasting and plan- 
ning for immediate and future needs 
in regard to the proportions of the 
various sized units is a difficult and 
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ALEC MACLAURIN 


Housing Authority of Baltimore City 





important problem. While the use of 
combining units of the type proposed 
in this article will not entirely solve this 
problem, it will do much towards solv- 
ing it and will allow generously for 
that degree of error that is certain 
to be present even in the best forecast. 

Plans for two possible combining 
units, presently under study at the 
Housing Authority of Baltimore City, 
are shown at the bottom of the page. The 
plans across the bottom of the drawing 
show a one- two- four bedroom com- 
bination. In this plan a one bedroom 
unit and two bedroom unit can be 
combined to make a four bedroom 
unit. The plans across the top of the 
drawing are similar—here a one bed- 
room unit and a three bedroom unit can 
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be combined to form a five bedroom 
unit. 
The Principle 

It will be noticed that the principle 
involved in the two plans shown is 
similar—combining the kitchen and 
dining spaces is the crux of the scheme. 
This space appears to be the 
logical one at which to bring the two 


most 


units together, for two reasons: 
1—The maximum areas allowed un 
der the standards of the Public Hous 
ing Administration for the kitchen and 
dining space in either of the smaller 
units is not sufficient to meet the mini 
mum called for in the larger units. 
2—By combining the kitchen and 
dining spaces, it becomes unnecessary to 
remove or cover the kitchen fixtures. 
The additional sink and work table, 
and possibly also the extra range, can 
simply be left in place when the com 
bination is used as a four or five bed 


room unit. This handling saves con 





GECOND FLOOR BEMAINS UNCHANGED 


BELOW: 1°2-4 Bedroom Combination 
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version costs and trouble and the extra 
equipment can be justified on the 
grounds that a large family—an eight 
or ten person family—is being served. 
The extra sink can be used in the 
larger unit as a laundry sink, or for 
a variety of uses. Which means that 
the only kitchen fixture that has to be 
removed at the time of conversion to 
the larger unit is the refrigerator of 
the one bedroom unit, and possibly 
also the range. A work table could 
be substituted for the extra range, if 
desired. 

The kitchen and dining spaces in 
both combinations are made flexible 
by the use of a movable soundproof 
partition. This partition could be con- 
structed in a variety of ways—possibly 
of plywood on staggered 2 inch by 
3 inch studs, with flexible insulation 
running between the studs. The parti- 
tion would be bolted to the floor and 
ceiling. When not in use, it could be 
slid into the storage room and stored 
in the dwelling unit as shown, thus 
saving the trouble and cost of hauling 
and storage elsewhere. 


Bathroom Facilities 

The plans presented may be criti- 
cized on the grounds that the provision 
of two bathrooms in the larger units 
is too luxurious. However, three points 
should be made in this connection: 

1—The provision of extra bathroom 
facilities in four and five bedroom 
units is by no means unreasonable and 
certainly is under serious consideration 
by many local authorities. An eight or 
ten person family needs more than a 
5 foot by 7 foot bathroom, especially 
if the family group includes several 
employed adults or older children. One 
plan for providing more generous bath- 
room facilities for four and five bed- 
room units is that of placing the water 
closet in a separate room and, in addi- 
tion, the provision of two handbowls 
in the bathroom. Two separate bath- 
rooms as shown in the plans on page 
275 are not much more costly than 
one bathroom with two handbowls, 
plus a water closet in a separate room. 

2—Despite the fact that two bath- 
rooms are provided in the four and 
five bedroom units, the total floor area 
of these units is only slightly over PHA 
par'—2.5 per cent over in the case 
of the four bedroom unit and 3.9 per 
cent over in the case of the five bed- 


1The term “PHA par,” as used in the 
text and on the plans accompanying this 
article, is used in reference to a_ certain 
specified total floor area determined by 
PHA for each dwelling unit, whether apart- 
ment or rowhouse, and used by PHA to 
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room unit. Even these small overages 
arise principally from the overages in 
bedroom areas — a condition forced 
upon the designer and inherent in any 
scheme of combining units. 

3—The provision of two bathrooms 
in the larger units is a condition that 
is also obviously forced upon the de- 
signer, unless he is willing to consider 
the costly alternative of removing bath- 


room fixtures when the units are com- 
bined. 


Two-way Flexibility 


Combining units can be used in such 
a way that more or fewer of the four 
and five bedroom units can be pro- 
vided to meet a varying demand 
throughout the years. This two-way 
flexibility is achieved by selecting initial 
occupancy tenants in such a way that 
roughly half of the combining units 
are being used as one, two, and three 
bedroom units, while the remainder 
of the combining units are being used 
as four and five bedroom units. Then, 
at a later date, if the demand is for 
fewer four and five bedroom flats, 
some of the combining units initially 
tenanted as four or five bedroom units 
are broken down into one, two, and 
three bedroom units. On the other 
hand, if the future demand is for 
more of the larger flats, some of the 
combining units initially tenanted as 
one, two, and three bedroom units, are 
combined to make four and five bed- 
room apartments. 

The combining unit scheme present- 
ed in this article is felt to have certain 
advantages over other types of flexible 
schemes that would allow only for 
the combining of bedrooms of adja- 
cent flats in various ways. For in- 
stance, schemes have been in use that 
made it possible for, say, adjacent two 
and three bedroom units to be con- 
verted into a one bedroom unit and 
a four bedroom unit, simply by throw- 
ing one of the bedrooms of the two 
bedroom unit over to the three bed- 
room unit. The disadvantage of 
schemes of this kind is that while 
they do provide more larger flats, 
they also result in more of the smaller 
flats—usually one bedroom units—and 
these are far in excess of the demand. 
The scheme presented here, on the 
other hand, gets rid of the smaller units 
altogether. 





evaluate the efficiency of the dwelling unit 
plan. Thus, when a plan meets PHA minima 
for all of the individual rooms, yet is below 
the PHA par in total area, the indication 
is that the unit is efficiently planned, in 
the sense that it avoids waste space. The 
more below PHA par the total area is, 
the more the plan has eliminated waste 
space and excessive circulation. 


It should be made clear that the type 
of adaptability proposed in this article 
has as its objective this single purpose: 
to achieve a flexible distribution of the 
various sized units in new public hous- 
ing projects. The proposal is put for- 
ward as a possible aid to the planner 
and to management. The proposal is 
in no way aimed at tailoring the public 
housing accommodation to the needs 
or desires of the individual family at 
the time of initial occupancy, nor to 
the changing needs of the individual 
family throughout its life cycle. 

However, the suggestion embodied 
in this article raises the question as to 
the applicability of the idea of “adapt- 
ability” and “flexibility” in general to 
public housing. 

Proposals to Date 

Some very good thinking has been 
done, and some interesting designs have 
appeared in the last decade or so, 
having to do, in one way or another, 
with the broad topic of fitting the 
house to its occupants. Perhaps one 
of the most stimulaing is Gutheim’s 
little book Houses for Family Living.” 
Oscar Stonorov’s adaptable house pub- 
lished in an issue of Life Magazine* 
is an interesting application of the 
principles and objectives set down in 
Gutheim’s book. A recent publication, 
Contemporary Houses Developed from 
Room Units,* presents a series of dwell- 
ing plan units—living, eating, work- 
ing, sleeping, and playing area units— 
worked out along modular lines, which 
can be put together in various com- 
binations to meet the individual needs 
of a wide range of family types. 

Some other suggestions, viz. those of 
Haydn Phillips,” have gone even fur- 
ther than Stonorov in two respects: 

l1—In proposing various ingenious 
schemes to achieve a multiple use of 
space—sometimes expensive mechanical 
devices or collapsible partitions, mov- 
able modular closets, etc. 

2—In providing housing that can be 
adapted to the changing character of 
a specific family’s needs as the family 
runs through its 40 or 50 year cycle. 

To all of this most architects and 

(Continued column three, page 282) 

“Houses for Family Living, by Frederick 
Gutheim. 1948. 52 pp. 35 cents. The Woman's 
Foundation, Inc., 10 East 40th Street, New 
York City. 

3Life Magazine, July 10, 1950, page 41. 

4Contemporary Houses Developed from 
Room Units, Small Homes Council, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 1951. 62 pp. $1.00. Small 
Homes Council, Mumford House, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

5 Architectural Forum (now The Magazine 
of Building), April 1950, page 127. 
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Public Housing Desion — 


Should it lead the way to higher standards? 








MAXIM DUPLEX* 


A member of the American Institute of Architects who believes “the typical publicly-subsidized 
dwelling is deficient in interior space, in outdoor privacy, and in true American residential character.” 





In two articles under the title “The New Issue in Public Housing” 
in the June and July 1950 issues of the JournaL or Hovusinc, Maxim 
Duplex explained the reasons for his belief as quoted above and stated 
five design principles to overcome these deficiencies in future projects 
(summarized in the box below). The editors published a group of replies 
to Maxim Duplex’s thesis in the September and November issues of the 
Journat from local authority directors, housing managers, and others, 
to whom the author is now making a rejoinder. 

The original articles were written before the outbreak of the Korean 
war. Therefore, their relevance to a wartime housing program has not 


been discussed specifically in this initial reply of the author to his critics. 


Since presumably public housing will have many more years of peace 
than of war, the issues treated here are felt to be of basic importance in 
evaluating our past experience and in planning a permanent low-rent 


program for the future. 
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The commentaries on “The New 
Issue in Public Housing” in the Septem- 
ber and November 1950 issues of the 
JourNAL oF Hovusinc make excellent 
reading and contain information and 
conclusions of great value to the public 
program. My hat is off to the eight 
well-informed authors, especially for 
the above reasons, but also, of course, 
because their collective opinions seem 
to me to bear out the thesis advanced 
in the original articles. 

The five design principles, when 
submitted to the eight reviewers, elicited 
30 opinions, pro or con, out of a pos- 
sible total of 40. Only eight of these’ 
comments seem to represent outright 
rejections of one of the principles. On 
the other hand, 22 comments appear 
favorable, although 14 include signifi- 
cant qualifications. Finally, there are 
ten cases in which either no comment 
is made or no conclusion is offered. In 
these last instances, it seems reasonable 
to suppose that the reviewer felt no 
active disagreement at the least. 

No final correctness is claimed for 
this purely personal tally and apologies 
are extended to any of the writers 
whose reactions may be misrepresented 
therein. Although such errors in evalua- 
tion may have been made, the margin 
of apparent approvals over disapprovals 
seems large enough to accommodate 
this possibility without changing the 


*A nom de plume 
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over-all result. The author, for one, is 
surprised that design principles that 
vary so much with official standards 
and procedures (although not, be it 
repeated, with the fundamental ob- 
jectives of the program) on the whole 
should have been so kindly received. 
An attempt to reply effectively to 
eight sets of comments by means of a 
single article of moderate length en- 
counters obvious mechanical difficulties. 
Although one would prefer to answer 
each commentary individually, the re- 
plies would be repetitious and the 
article would probably seem intermin- 
able to the reader. Consequently, the 
following discussion uses the original 
principles, rather than the eight com- 
mentaries, as points of departure. 


Principles discussed first are those re- 
ceiving the most general endorsement. 
Outdoor Space 
Except in special cases, all living units 
should be provided with outdoor space 
that is both private and controlled. 

We are talking here, as elsewhere, 
largely about two story row houses, 
which overwhelmingly 
in the permanent low-rent program. 

In his comments, Marshall F. Du 
meyer is unable to visualize the type of 


predominate 


outdoor space suggested but Messrs. 
W. C. Loring, William Schlenke, and 
Ramsey Findlater apparently consider 
the principle important and indicate 
that the authorities in their communi 
ties are making efforts to provide such 
space in their new projects. Three other 
commentators mention the general de- 
sirability of private yard space and their 
remarks, therefore, have been construed 
as being qualified endorsements. The 
eighth reviewer does not refer to the 
matter directly but the general context 
would seem to preclude outright dis 
agreement. 

Score: One rejection. Six general 
approvals. One no-comment. 

Few potential improvements in pub- 
lic housing design are so widely sup- 
ported by the written opinions of 
specialists. The PHA field survey, The 
Livability Problems of 1000 Families, 
published in 1945, reports that about 
90 per cent of families interviewed 





buildings and grounds. 


as feasible. 





FIVE DESIGN PRINCIPLES FOR PUBLIC HOUSING 
AS DEVELOPED BY MAXIM DUPLEX 


1—Facilities for normal home life should be incorporated in the dwellin 
themselves—separate laundry facilities and storage space, primarily. 

2—Except in special cases, all living units should be provided with 
outdoor space that is both private and controlled. 

3—Projects should be designed for maximum tenant maintenance of 


4—A project should incorporate as few community services and facilities 


5—Projects should be built of ordinary construction and should take 
advantage of special cost-saving building techniques. 
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wanted porches. All southern project 


canvassed recommended 
porches, as did the majority of man- 
agers interviewed in the middle west. 
The survey points out that 80 per cent 
of tenant families have children, 
that in 50 per cent of these cases the 
children are small, and implies that the 
more general provision of enclosed 
backyard play space would be desirable. 
The report contains a firm recom- 
mendation for at least one porch per 
house in the south and middle west. 


Quote—Unquote 

The same agency’s comprehensive 
manual for architects and _ others, 
Public Housing Design, published in 
1946, contains the following quotations 
from typical project managers’ reports: 

“No dividing fences or hedges, and 
tenants complain that there is a lack 
of privacy and of protection for chil- 
dren, flowers, laundry. Management 
has allowed tenants to erect their own 
fences in the rear but not in front 
yards.—Pennsylvania.” 


managers 


“In row houses, back yards should be 
fenced as part of the original contract. 
We had no fences to begin with and the 
back yards problem was terrific.— 
Connecticut.” 

“Fenced rear yards will go a long 
way towards solving the problem of 
little children’s play. Any kid likes to 
have other kids come in and play with 
him in his own back yard. There he 
can dig holes without interference.— 
Georgia.” 


“Back yards to be fenced in, in post- 

war housing.—Alabama.” 
More Evidence 

The concept that outdoor space, pro- 
perly marked off for individual family 
use, is economically feasible in public 
housing is supported by many such 
considered statements as the following: 

“Philadelphia has been very success- 
ful with the use of picket fences around 
individual tenant areas. All such fences 
are of a more or less uniform design 

. made by the maintenance division 
and sold to the tenants at a nominal cost 
. . . This gives tenants a financial in 
terest in their lawns and has proven 
to be very successful in maintaining 
lawn areas.” (From a report of a Mid- 
dle Atlantic regional management con- 
ference in 1943.) 





“Low backyard fences in row house 
construction have generally proved 
satisfactory.” (From NAHO’s Main- 
tenance Men Look At Housing De- 
sign, 1949.) 
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“Recommendation: That future bud- 
gets include sufficient funds to provide 
for small enclosed family outdoor liv- 
ing areas... . The objective is to plan 
units that have as direct access as 
possible to a private enclosed outdoor 
activity area, equivalent to a ‘backyard.’ 
... The desire for a small private yard 
is almost universal among tenants. 
They justify the need for such a yard 
because .of the many restrictions im- 
posed by management concerning what 
tenants may and may not do outside 
the unit. They want an area that they 
feel is their own, to use as they see fit 
consistent with the necessary consider- 
ation for neighbors. 


“In no sense should this provision 
for outdoor space be considered a 
luxury. Such space is an inexpensive 
way to incorporate outdoor storage, 
a certain security for possessions, addi- 
tional dining space, drying yards, etc., 
and, most important, a chance to pro- 
vide tenant maintained yard area. In 
practice, this should reduce the yard 
maintenance costs, not only by reduc 
ing the over-all area to be maintained 
but it should concentrate some of the 
family yard ‘wear and tear’ functions 
into their own unit.” 

The last group of quotations above 
is from one of the country’s most com- 
petent and informative surveys of pub- 
lic housing design, published in May 
1950 by the Housing Research Coun- 
cil of Southern California, Los An- 
geles.* 

The above findings - have been se- 
lected from among many others of the 
same nature originating in the period 
from 1942 to 1950. They show, | 
think, that the type of private yard 
space appropriate to public housing 1s 
not at all hard to visualize, that such 
space is badly needed, and that it can 
be afforded relatively easily, provided 
its introduction can be accompanied 
by other related changes in site and 
dwelling design. 


Child “Restraints” 


One of my honorable critics implies 
that the proposed small sitting area, 
which I described as being restricted 
on only two of its sides (one of which 
would normally be the wall of the 
house and the other a hedge, wall, 
or fence extending outwards at right 
angles) would serve no useful purpose 
in child care unless it were equally 
firmly restricted on its remaining two 
sides. Although I agree that private 


*Public Housing, Los Angeles Area, 
Analysis and Report. May 1950. Housing Re- 
search Council of Southern California, 6354 
South La Brea, Los Angeles 36. 


yard space enclosed on three or four 
sides would be greatly preferable (as 
in the excellent project of the Wellesley 
Housing Authority, of which more 1s 
said elsewhere), I feel that the work 
of child supervision in project families 
would be lightened by the incorpora- 
tion of such areas in the project, partial 
ly bounded as they would necessarily 
be at the outset. 

The point here is that such paved 
spaces properly located in respect to 
sunlight and to the kitchen, where the 
mother spends most of her time, would 
provide a basis upon which some sort 
of facilities to control small children’s 
outdoor play could be arranged at a 
later time, if this were desired. These 
facilities could be either temporary or 
permanent and could be installed by 
tenants or management or both. Per- 
manent facilities to complete the en- 
closure of this space might take the 
form of a low, wooden fence (such as 
is referred to above in the comments 
of housing managers), constructed in 
the shape of an “L”. The most obvious 
temporary measure, on the other hand, 
would be to run ordinary wire fenc 
ing around the two unenclosed sides. 


Save Money 


Since not all families include small 
children, the provision of complete 
enclosures might be an unnecessary ex 
pense in a large number of units. 
Nevertheless, the total omission of pa\ 
ing and at least some confining fea- 
tures from the yards of the larger 
dwellings simply means that children 
either run wild throughout the project 
or are kept indoors when not at super 
vised play centers. 

However, the above considerations 
are not meant to challenge the correct- 
ness of my eminent critic’s basic con 
tention, which grows out of an experi- 
ence with the very young that is con- 
siderably richer, though sadder, than 
mine. 


Children are hard to control in any 
case. This statement is more than true. 
But like other staggering facts of life, 
children are frequently of the essence 
of the architects’ problem—particularly, 
the problem of the architect of the 
public housing project. 

When my respected critic, as a real- 
istic and experienced public housing 
manager, thinks of child control, he 
thinks either of “steel walls without 
gates,” on the one hand (which, for 
the purposes of technical discussion, I 
hope he will permit me to translate 
as “steel yard fencing”), as the only 
expedient that would really do the 
job—or of going along more or less 
as usual in exterior yard design, which 
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The Middleborough project briefly described on pages 270-271 
follows many of the Duplex design principles: (1) kitchen door 
opening out to paved area, which is 
protective screening, (3) with individual backyard space adapted 


he assumes is the only procedure that 
could be afforded financially. 
The Alternative Answer 

Now neither of these two extreme 
solutions would appeal to an architect 
who was at all familiar with housing 
problems, because he would know that 
there were alternatives that would give 
substantial help in child care activities 
without resulting in unjustifiable ex- 
pense. He would also suspect that the 
reason children are such headaches to 
managers is basically because the public 
housing program has always attempted 
to provide for their care and recreation 
primarily on a community basis, rather 
than in connection with the units them 
selves. Although he would recognize 
that play schools, clinics, and_play- 
grounds for older children were indis 
pensable to any good neighborhood, he 
would also maintain that the largest 
part of the space and facilities neces- 
sary tor child care would have to be 
supplied in connection with the indi- 
vidual dwellings if the project design 
were to function properly from a hu 
man_ standpoint. 

The truth of the matter is that the 
typical public dwelling contains inade- 
quate space for children. The usual 
way of describing this condition is to 
say that the unit is inadequate “for 
children’s play.” When analysed more 
closely, however, this comment repre- 
sents a large-scale understatement. 
When children are not eating, dressing, 
bathing, sleeping, and performing 
similar rudimentary activities, the com- 
mon expression is that they are “play- 
ing.” However, a child’s play, on this 
basis, corresponds, in large part, to 
an adult’s work. It is a mistake not to 
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(2) marked off by 


MAXIM MIGHT FIND MIDDLEBOROUGH’S PROJECT OK 






accommodate an adult’s “play” but 
at least we can assume that his or her 
necessary work areas are not unpro 
vided for in the dwelling. Not so with 
a child. Omit space for children’s play 
and you very nearly omit space for 
children themselves. 

For instance, there is no floor area 
in bedrooms, kitchens, or utility rooms 
for toys, games, carpentry, or mec hani 
cal interests. Although some children 
of some ages can undoubtedly use the 
living room for recreation with reason 
able success, this arrangement is unsatis 
factory in most cases for obvious rea 
sons. Children track dirt on floors, 
put feet on furniture, break small ob 
jects around the room, damage cur 
tains, knock over lamps, and leave a 
litter of toys, mud, water, and food 
wherever they stay for any length of 
time. This crisis arises in all houses that 
omit the traditional American basement 
or that otherwise fail to provide a 
modicum of floor space inside or out 
side the dwelling, in addition to areas 
required for mere physical survival, 
which can be treated roughly and left 
in disorder afterwards. It is against 
the background of this traditional in 
ternal space-planning dilemma of pub 
lic housing that my eminent critic’s 
rejection of an overflow outdoor ter 
race, or partially enclosed yard, is to 
be evaluated. 

Space for Adults, Too 

However, the case for the private out 
door terrace, yard, or porch is founded 
only partially on the belief that such 
an area would be useful in the care 
of small children. As previously indi 
cated, this space is of great value in 
connection with the recreational inter 


to tenant maintenance, (4) units built of ordinary construction. 
There is a cheerful air of space and light about the kitchen- 
dining space, too—and the pleasant site planning shows up in the 
picture on page 270. Robert Woods Kennedy is the architect. 






ests of older children and adults. It 
would provide shelter and sunlight for 
baby carriage and play pen, space tor 
family and guest sitting in the sum 
mertime, and facilities for performing 
activities in good weather that tend 
to be crowded out of the interior of a 
minimum-sized dwelling. Most im 
portantly, however, to provide such 
spaces would be to begin, at long last, 
to reject as institutional and inappro 
priate the traditional concept of the 
public dwelling as a constricted rental 
unit surrounded by extensive areas of 
project-maintained lawns and planting. 
It is bad enough to design dwelling 
units that are too small to conveniently 
contain essential family activities but 
it is much worse to design yards into 
which these activities cannot at least 
occasionally overtlow. 

It is contended here, instead, that 
dwellings should be so designed on 
their interiors, and so related to each 
f the 


project's landscaped areas could be ap 


other on the site, that most « 


portioned among tenant families in 
the form of private yards, individually 
used, controlled, and maintained. It 
is further argued that these yards, in 
most regions, should be provided with 
the irreducible minimum level of fa 
cilities for outdoor living of children 
and adults, as described above. There 
1S good evidence for the contention, 
I submit, that such a departure in de 
sign not only would be better for the 
tenant but that it also could be as 
cheap, or cheaper, than present prac 
tices over a reasonable period of time. 
Ordinary Construction 

Projects should be built of ordinary 

construction and should take advantage 
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of special cost-saving building techni- 
ques. 

This principle is based on the belief 
that row houses and other low build- 
ings should use ordinary construction 
as an economy measure, in contrast to 
the construction types favored in the 
past program, which were especially 
rigid, durable, and fireproof. Although 
Mr. Darling’s contrary opinion is im- 
pressive, based as it is on actual costs 
in his area, apparently Messrs. Harold 
Robinson, Schlenke, Findlater, and 
John Vaughan (and the Public Hous- 
ing Administration) agree with the 
new approach proposed. 

Score: One rejection. Four approvals. 
Three no-comments. 


Tenant Maintenance 

Projects should be designed for maxi- 
mum tenant maintenance of buildings 
and grounds. 

This new version of an old, and 
widely held, belief appeared to evoke 
expressions of disagreement as to meth- 
od from Messrs. Dumeyer and Find- 
later but general approvals of the prin- 
ciple from all commentators who ex- 
pressed an opinion. 

Score: No rejections. Five general 
aprovals. Three no-comments. 


Community Services 

Projects should incorporate as few 
community services and facilities as 
feasible. 

The tenor of Messrs. Dumeyer’s and 
Vaughan’s comments would indicate 
their rejection of this suggestion but 
the remarks of Messrs. Robinson, Lor- 
ing, and Schlenke are largely favorable, 
except in respect to heat and_ utility 
services. 

Score: Two rejections. Three partial 
approvals. Three no-comments. 

Without dealing at much greater 
length with this significant aspect of 
public housing design, little more can 
be done here than to review the main 
proposition presented in the original 
articles. Generally speaking, the spacial 
inadequacy of the individual dwellings 
requires that too many important family 
functions and activities take place on 
a group basis. Typical of these activi- 
ties are storage, laundry, children’s 
play, and home maintenance. This 
policy carries with it a larger amount 
of management supervision than 
necessary or desirable and prevents 
the family members from satisfy- 
ing their basic requirements in con- 
nection with their own dwellings. Al- 
though every encouragement should be 
offered to the occupants to provide for 
common needs on a community basis— 
such as for play schools, playgrounds, 
clinics, and neighborhood social events 
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—these group advantages should not 
be allowed to substitute for space and 
facilities that surveys show are badly 
needed in the individual units. 


Normal Home Life 

Facilities for normal home life should 
be incorporated in the dwellings them- 
selves. 

This crucial principle, which was ad- 
vanced first in the original articles, is 
discussed last at this time, both because 
its reception by the critics was the 
most inconclusive and because the 
issues involved are so far-reaching. Al- 
though Messrs. Dumeyer, Robinson, 
Findlater, and Vaughan appear to feel 
that this approach is impractical, the 
reactions of the remaining four com- 
mentators are not so clear. None 
specifically rejects the thesis that the 
typical publicly-subsidized unit should 
be a true home, rather than a special 
form of institutionalized shelter. On 
the other hand, their generally sym- 
pathetic remarks can hardly be said, 
of themselves, to constitute endorse- 
ments of the basic change in public 
housing philosophy that the adoption 
of this principle would involve. 

Score: Four rejections. Four partial 
approvals. 

It seems to me that this issue re- 
volves about the importance of the 
American concept of adequate family 
life. Millions of unfortunate people live 
in slums where their physical and men- 
tal health is endangered by their be- 
ing deprived of the advantages of a 
true home environment. Whether 
these families arrived at this deplorable 
state through their own fault or 
through social and economic factors 
beyond their control is immaterial. The 
government is interested in promoting 
adequate home and neighborhood life 
for all its citizens, including former 
slum dwellers. 

In trying to carry out the intention 
of Congress, we tend to overemphasize 
the function of the public project as 
a rehabilitation center for the formerly 
sick and weak and underemphasize its 
function as a home training center for 
the potentially well and strong. A true 
home requires physical surroundings 
that permit more than healthy survival. 
An adequate home is more than a 
place where one can eat, sleep, dress, 
wash, cook, and sit in the living room. 
There must be space for other less 
localized, and less readily measurable, 
household functions that are no less 
essential to true family health, cohesive- 
ness, and vitality. 

If 810,000 households are to be ac- 
commodated in these units in a short 
period of time and if these dwellings 


are to last from 50 to 100 years, as is 
expected, a very large number of Ameri- 
can families will know these accom- 
modations as home during their child- 
bearing years and anywhere from one 
to several millions of children will be 
brought up in these surroundings. Un- 
der these circumstances, one would feel 
that at least the proportion of dwellings 
expected to house families with grow- 
ing children should be provided with 
space and facilities for complete family 
life. (And here I would agree with 
Mr. Ouren’s interesting comment re- 
garding the necessity of adapting the 
design of certain units to the needs 
of broken families containing no male 
adult and to other special conditions 
that are expected to endure for a large 
part of the life of the dwellings. ) 


How Far Is Up? 

This brings us to another comment 
by a respected critic: what is “adequate 
family life?” Mr. Loring, in his able 
commentary, appears to endorse a va- 
riety of housing that would be per- 
fectly adequate for the activities of the 
persons who were to inhabit it, with- 
out being at all adequate for the re- 
quirements of other types of persons, 
such as those who might sponsor, man- 
age, or design it. If, by this example, 
he means to say that families of differ- 
ent economic levels live differently and 
that their houses can be legitimately 
different in size, I would agree with 
him. Many people, however, conclude 
from this fact that there is no such 
thing as spacial inadequacy, objectively 
perceived and defined. If this conten- 
tion were made, I would have to dis- 
agree. 

The minimum requirements of the 
American standard of living are ob- 
servable realities. Although families 
live differently, have different posses- 
sions, and do somewhat different things 
with their spare time, there is a general 
minimum level of space and facilities 
required by all families, everywhere, if 
their family life is to be “adequate.” 
Some families require more but no 
family can get along permanently with 
less. There is a level below which a 
house will contain inadequate space to 
satisfy the normal living needs of any 
income group. It is this level with 
which we are primarily concerned in 
public housing. To build larger dwell- 
ings would be extravagant; to build 
smaller ones would be to deny the 
families space and facilities for nor- 
mal living. 

The thesis of these articles is that 
the typical publicly-subsidized dwelling 
is a home from which most of the 

(Continued column two, page 282) 
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This remarkable project of the 
Wellesley (Massachusetts) Housing 


Authority could very well become one 
of the most interesting and significant 
groups of public dwellings in the coun- 
try. It was designed by architect Hugh 
Stubbins, Jr. and was described and 
illustrated in preliminary form by Mr. 
Loring in the September 1950 Journat. 

The project is good for many rea- 
sons. It affords privacy from the neigh- 
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bors, control of outdoor children’s play, 
individual screened outdoor clothes- 
drying facilities, and is designed for 
the maximum feasible degree of tenant 
maintenance, including private gar- 
dens, if desired. The simplicity of 
the design enables it to derive great 
advantage from large-scale, standard- 
ized construction techniques, although 
these cost benefits may not have been 
found realizable, in actuality, in such 


MAXiM HAS HIGH PRAISE FOR WELLESLEY PROJECT 





a small project. Although the houses 
are deficient in indoor space for 
clothes-drying, children’s play, and 
home maintenance functions, to have 
overcome these traditional shortcomings 
of the contemporary small dwelling, 
public and private, would have been 
too much to expect, in the light of the 
other accomplishments of this author- 
ity and its architect. 

Although the extremely low density 
of the project (about eight families to 
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the net acre) ordinarily would pre- 
clude the use of this planning principle 
on the higher priced sites that are more 
typical of public housing, this project’s 
advantages over conventional plans 
would not seem seriously threatened if 
its design and site layout were varied 
to secure substantially higher densities. 
The most obvious change would be 
to increase the building coverage by 
cutting down on the ratio of open land- 
scaped areas to land covered by dwell- 
ings. A second method would be to 
develop a two story design using the 
same principles. A third variation 
would consist in including a three 
story, walk-up apartment structure or 
structures containing one bedroom 
units, if such accommodations were 
needed (as they usually have been in 
the past). Under these circumstances, 
densities of from 16 to 28 families per 
net acre would appear possible, making 
some variant of this planning prin- 
ciple a live option. 


“Living” Experience 

Experience to date shows that most 
of the above cited features of the project 
are proving successful and are con- 
tributing to “comfortable living,” ac- 
cording to the project superintendent, 
Thomas M. Hankin. 

On the credit side of the ledger, 
tenants are particularly enthusiastic 
about: (1) the 800 square feet of lawn 
available to each family (and coopera- 
tion under a tenant maintenance sys- 
tem has proven satisfactory); (2) pri- 
vacy afforded by the party wall; (3) the 
drying yard under the kitchen windows 
that serves as a play yard (although 
some tenants would like a separate 
playground of sufficient size for chil- 
dren of playground age); (4) the over- 
hang that keeps inside temperatures as 
much as 20 degrees below outside tem- 
peratures on hot days; (5) a removable 
unit in the kitchen cabinet equipment 
that permits installation of a standard 
size washing machine; (6) the room 
arrangement with bedrooms and bath 
separated from living-dining areas by 
a hallway that keeps traffic to a mini- 
mum in the living room; (7) bedrooms 
large enough so that even where two 
children occupy a room, there is suf- 
ficient room for them to play in bad 
weather; (8) ample storage space. 

Most controversial feature is the large 
windows, Mr. Hankin says. Although 
tenants like the placement of the win- 
dows to afford privacy plus a “view,” 
in winter condensation freezes on the 
windows and lowers the inside tem- 
perature. Some tenants complain that 
draping the windows is expensive and 
that, in addition, drapes do not afford 
partial horizontal shading. 
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MAXIM DUPLEX— 

(Continued from page 280) 

space normally required for storage, 
laundry washing and drying, children’s 
play (indoors and out), household 
maintenance functions, and adult recre- 
ation has been removed. Since these 
activities occupy from 10 to 20 per cent 
of the floor area in the minimum ade- 
quate unit, this omission is no small 
issue. The decision to remove this 
space from the dwellings and to ac- 
commodate these functions on a com- 
munity basis was made in the first 
few years after the passage of the 
Housing Act of 1937 and is still the 
basis of the space standards now in 
effect in the federal low-rent program. 


Excuse for Past 

There was much to justify this early 
attitude towards project design. Read- 
ers of “The New Issue in Public Hous- 
ing” may remember some of the ex- 
planations previously advanced by the 
writer. The program was new. There 
was great danger of failure if the units 
were more than decent, safe, sanitary, 
serviceable, and stable. Everyone real- 
ized that no more than minimum ac- 
commodations were justified in view 
of the enormous benefits that the pro- 
gram was to bestow on former slum 
dwellers. Finally, more families could 
be removed from the slums if maxi- 
mum economy were effected in the 
planning of each individual unit. These 
considerations, and their counter-argu- 
ments, have been discussed in the orig- 
inal articles. 

No more than minimum accom- 
modations are justified. This is obvious. 
But “minimum” according to what 
standard? What is our objective? True 
homes in which families can live at 
a level not substantially below, or dif- 
ferent from, normal minimum Ameri- 
can requirements? Or institutionalized 
shelter in which the subnormal charac- 
ter of the tenants’ former mode of ex- 
istence is considered to justify their 
being accommodated in another sub- 
normal residential environment—-safe, 
decent, sanitary, and stable, to be sure, 
but one in which a large part of the 
activities ordinarily considered essential 
to normal family life under the Ameri- 
can way of living cannot take place. 
This seems to me to be the new issue 
in public housing, which the 1949 Con- 
gress has charged us all—architects, ad- 
ministrators, and public officials—to 
resolve in the public interest. 

More to Come 

(Epitors’ Note: Specific space de- 
ficiencies of public housing will be 
graphically analyzed by the author in 
@ forthcoming issue.) 


COMBINATIONS— 
(Continued from page 276) 
housers will say, “amen,” at least in 
principle. This kind of thinking finds 
its greatest scope at present in private, 
custom built housing, where the in- 
dividual family is known, consulted, 
and studied before the house is designed 
and built. Here the family is to oc- 
cupy the house throughout the family’s 
life cycle and usually here the family 
can afford whatever additional expense 
may be necessary to make its home 
adaptable to anticipated future needs. 

In public housing the situation is 
quite different. Under present circum- 
stances and procedures, in public hous- 
ing the individual family is not known 
before the house is built. Furthermore, 
occupancy will probably not be for 
more than four or five years on the 
average. Finally, other objectives, such 
as durability, economy, and average 
serviceability, are very likely to out- 
weigh the objective of meeting the 
finer shades of need or preference of 
the individual family. Of course, hous- 
ing must be provided that is reasonably 
well suited in size to the needs of the 
individual family and it is towards the 
solution of this problem that these plans 
for combining units are directed. In 
public housing, the family can be put 
in a dwelling unit of the correct size 
after the project is built and can be 
moved to another unit as the family 
changes in size. 

In Summary 

To summarize, then, it appears to 
the author that the housers’ practical 
and immediate interest in adaptable 
housing today narrows itself down 
to the possibilities of applying the idea 
to the mean little problem of achieving 
a distribution of the various unit sizes 
that will now—and later—meet the 
needs of applicants. Laboring under the 
great guilt of “government subsidy,” al- 
ways under the carping accusation of 
bureaucratic bungling, and especially 
now with the agonized screams for 
economy ringing in his ears, the poor 
houser knows that his soul will be 
damned for sure if he shows up five 
or ten years from now with a long 
waiting list—and yet with vacant one 
bedroom or four or five bedroom units. 
To the author’s mind, it is towards the 
solution of this troublesome problem 
that public housers will see an immed- 
iate practical application for adaptable 
housing. 





ANOTHER IDEA — 
Baltimore is working on another 
plan of “interlocking” four or five 
adjacent units. An article in a later 
issue will spell out the idea. 
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“Problem Families” 


a new answer as to their housing eligibility status 





Another commentator adds her views to those published in the 
March Journat or Hovusinc on the question of whether or not “problem 


families” should be excluded in selecting tenants for low-rent projects. 
At the 1950 annual conference of NAHO, three schools of thought 
emerged when the question was raised. (1) The only standards for 
tenant eligibility should be those set up in the United States Housing 
Act, as amended: low income and need for standard housing. All eligible 
families, problem and non-problem alike, should be housed. (2) Some 
judgment should be used in disqualifying applicants with severe health 
or moral delinquency problems. (3) Public housing projects should be 
made up mainly of “normal” families. 





BETTE JENKINS 
Supervisor, Tenant Relations Division, 
Detroit Housing Commission 


The interest shown in the session 
on problem families at NAHO’s 1950 
annual meeting in Detroit last Novem- 
ber and the ready observations printed 
in the JourNAL oF Housine as an after- 
math (see March 1951 issue, page 91) 
are indications that there is a real need 
for further exploration of this subject. 

The term “problem families” is in 
itself something of a problem with its 
implication that those to whom it is 
applied are set apart from all other 
families almost as categorically as if 
they had a large letter “P” stamped 
on their chests.) We would be more 
precise if we referred, instead, to 
families with problems—and this, in- 
cidentally would undoubtedly relieve 
us of the burden of making any dis- 
tinctions at all, since it would almost 
certainly be all-inclusive. 

Regardless of what labels we use, it 
would seem that one of the first steps 
we might take in considering this ques- 
tion might be to define our areas of re- 
sponsibility. 


It’s the Law 

Since, as public housing administra- 
tors, we operate projects that were 
provided through specific legislative 
action, one of our first responsibilities 
is to live up to the letter and the spirit 
of the laws that made our current func- 
tions possible. Probably our most basic 
concept, under present legislation, is 
that the housing built under this law 
is for families of the lowest income 
group. 

As a corollary to this fundamental 
idea is the more recently adopted one 
that there shall be no discrimination 
against families because their income 
is derived from public agencies. 
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Families with problems have roughly 
been defined as those with difficulties 
relating to their health or to their social 
and emotional adjustment. Since it 1s 
because of these very same kinds of 
difficulties that people most often find 
it necessary to seek public assistance, 
we would most certainly be discriminat 
ing against a high percentage of 
families with agency incomes, if we 
began arbitrarily ruling them out on 
the basis of the general nature of their 
problems. 

Another important basic concept that 
is as old as public housing itself is 
that our objective is to remove people 
from blighted areas to a more satisfying 
environment. Whether we hold to the 
notion that poor housing creates per- 
sonal maladjustment or that the malad- 
justed gravitate to poor housing is rela- 
tively unimportant in this instance. 
The fact is that there is a correlation 
between the two. If we are ever to 
do a thorough job of eliminating the 
substandard housing way of life in our 
cities and towns, we shall have to pro- 
vide for a group that will be substantial- 
ly greater than the number meeting a 
set of standards that sifts out those 
who might create an occasional mild 
distress for management. 

Whose Standards? 

A second responsibility is toward the 
applicants who request public housing 
and who seemingly meet defined re- 
quirements. Many brochures have been 
printed for the purpose of describing 
eligibility for public housing but I 
have yet to see one that says that only 
normal families will be considered or 
that even vaguely hints at such a 
notion. If housing authorities do dis- 
criminate on this basis, it is more likely 


to be done by masking rejections of 
“abnormal” families under some other 
reason. 

Certainly every applicant rejected, 
for any reason, is entitled to a clear 
statement as to what that reason is. 
He is further entitled to see the writ 
ten regulation that disqualifies him. If 
this principle were scrupulously ad 
hered to, the number of applications 
closed because of a particular staff 
person s ideas as to what constitutes a 
“normal” family would be greatly re 
duced; for each of us has his own set 
of standards to live by and probably 
each considers his own standards ade 
quate. To tell an applicant face to 
face that his standards aren't quite 
the ones we're looking for is some- 
uumes not as easy and as simple as 
dealing with him later in a tenant-man 
ager relationship. 

Exceptions 

We do, however, have a responsibil 
ity toward all our tenants and it is 
important that their best interests be 
protected. It is conceivable that, while, 
in ‘general, families are accepted as 
they come, we might on occasion find 
it necessary to refuse housing. This 
occasion might arise if it were de 
termined that to do otherwise than re 
fuse the applicant might seriously 
jeopardize the health or safety of the 
tenant body. It has been pointed out 
by earlier commentators on the ques 
tion that there are some situations (for 
example, those met best by institutional 
care) that public housing is simply not 
equipped to handle. Certainly responsi 
bility to other tenants requires that the 
inflexibility of the word “never” be 
avoided and that we not be bound by 
a regulation that says an applicant can 
never be turned down for other than 
failure to meet statutory requirements. 
On the contrary, it seems to be a valid 
contention that acceptance in public 
housing of persons requiring institu- 
tional care might serve to hide the 
deficiencies of agencies responsible for 
but not providing the type of accom 
modation that is really needed. 

A final responsibility is toward the 
agencies in our communities that are 
dependent upon public housing as one 
of the tools to be used in solving the 
problems that come to their attention 

To illustrate this point—there was 
once a bright young interviewer who 
was a victim of an educational system 
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that produces what might be called 
compartmentalized thinking. He was 
very good at finding a category into 
which he could fit any problem that 
came up. His role, he thought, until 
told otherwise, was to make life com- 
fortable for the staff rather than for 
the people the staff was supposed to 
serve. His idea of how to achieve his 
goal was to avoid taking applications. 
His technique was to point out, as 
applicants came his way, that they 
didn’t have a housing problem but a 
marital problem, or a financial prob- 
lem, or a health problem. Had not this 
kind of activity been immediately 
curbed, the depletion in the supply 
of completed applications might have 
taken on serious proportions. 

The young man’s compartmentalized 
thinking was gradually adjusted and 
it was found that the people with the 
health and marital and financial prob- 
lems also had housing problems and 
that all these problems are related. He 
further learned that referrals for hous- 
ing were being made by the depart- 
ment of health, by an organization 
known as the Friend of the Court, and 
by the direct relief agencies. He came 
to realize that these agencies rely on 
public housing and that one of his 
responsibilities was to give careful con- 
sideration to their referrals. He was 
very pleased indeed when he found 
that, in turn, the agencies have a con- 
tinuing sense of responsibility toward 
housing authorities and that they can 
be depended upon to furnish necessary 
information, financial assistance, close 
supervision where needed, and various 
other types of services. It is certainly 
the responsibility of the social agen- 
cies to assist in assessing the problems 
of families in public housing and data 
at hand seems to indicate that they 
are willing to accept this responsibility. 


Federal-Local Relations 

In reviewing the material that has 
been presented in the Journat on the 
question of problem families, or families 
with problems, one might come to the 
conclusion that it is not so much the 
problems of families that are bother- 
ing us as it is our own administra- 
tive problems. 

One of the matters that must be 
settled is whether policy should be set 
on a national or a local level. Al- 
though, thus far, local determination 
has been the practice, we need not 
assume that this handling is right and 
proper. It is conceivable that Congress 
might at some time amend present 
housing legislation to prohibit, specifi- 
cally, discrimination against families 
with problems, just as discrimination 
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against families receiving public as- 
sistance is now prohibited. Such a move 
does not seem advisable for the reason 
previously outlined — that occasional 
local discretion is warranted. 

Certainly it can be agreed that the 
most logical place for such discretion 
is within the local authority. It is 
imperative that this discretion not be 
abused for the purpose of simplifying 
management operations—that it be ex- 
ercised with the greatest care and ob- 
jectivity. This point seems to lead to 
the conclusion that we are, after all, 
more dependent on social agencies than 
we might choose to be. The quality 
of the agencies and their work will 
vary from community to community. 
Whether we like it or not, we are 
closely associated with them in dealing 
with many of our tenants. Cooperative 
effort is essential if we are to have a 
positive, constructive approach. It is 
hoped that most housing authorities 
will experience no difficulty in estab- 
lishing the cooperative relationship that 
is necessary. It must be assumed, how- 
ever, that this relationship may not in 
all cases be easily achieved and that the 
housing authority will often be re- 
quired to take the intiative in trying 
to work it out. 


Community Welfare 

In social planning, the point of view 
that communities have a responsibility 
to concern themselves with what hap- 
pens to all families has gradually gained 
acceptance. If it is to be acknowledged 
that public housing has a share in this 
responsibility, then it might follow that 
this is a further justification for ac- 
ceptance of the families with big prob- 
lems as well as the ones without them, 
or with minor problems. For in con- 
sidering the welfare of the community 
as a whole, it could be said that the 
best possible approach might be to 
place families with problems in public 
housing where occupancy controls are 
carefully maintained, where close 
supervision can be provided as _neces- 
sary, and where assistance in the solu- 
tion of the problems is possible. 

This statement should not be con- 
strued as a plea for removing a seg- 
ment of our community populations 
from their normal environment to a 
closely controlled one—that is hardly 
the objective of public housing. It is 
simply an observation that certain kinds 
of personal difficulties can probably be 
eliminated in a project environment 
more readily than in an environment 
where the difficulties are apt to go un- 
noticed until they become serious. 


New “Ghettos” 
Recently, there has been some dan- 





ger that public housing might become 
labeled as a catchall for all the people 
who do not tend to make satisfactory 
personal adjustments. Attempts to limit 
admission only to families receiving 
public assistance, if successful, would 
result not only in the unfortunate label 
but, more importantly, would attach 
a stigma to all tenants the minute they 
indicated that they lived in a project— 
which, unfortunately, has happened to 
a certain extent already. In the United 
States it seems that we do not talk 
about the amount we earn very openly 
and always hope that our friends will 
think we're more affluent than we 
really are. The present physical plan 
ot public housing projects is such that 
we isolate families of low income and 
do not give them much opportunity 
for becoming integrated with segments 
of the community beyond the limits 
of the project. In many cases an entire 
school population is made up only of 
children who live in public housing. 
There is superimposed on _ this 
tendency to set apart public housing 
tenants the danger that income maxi- 
mums will be kept at such a low figure 
that only those who have some handi- 
cap that limits their earning power will 
qualify. Very young families whose 
wage earner is at the lowest point of 
his earning capacity and whose in- 
comes will gradually rise have always 
constituted a rather high percentage 
of public housing tenants, which is 
fortunate, since the balance that is 
essential to any good environment is 
thus achieved. Income maximums must 
not be so low that these “normal” 
young families will be disqualified. 


“Model” Communities 

Much of the feeling against admitting 
families with problems appears to be 
based on the fear that public housing 
will “get a bad name” or that a partic- 
ular housing development will “get a 
bad name.” This fear may be the re- 
sult of an attempt to protect the hous- 
ing program from attack — to dem- 
onstrate that public housing creates 
model communities that are an asset 
to the surrounding neighborhood. 
There is no way to prevent the attack 
—but the attack need not be successful 
if the program is sound. It has al- 
ready been shown that public housing 
does enhance a neighborhood and there 
is no need to adopt restrictive tenant 
selection methods to create such an im- 
pression. The already established facts 
in hundreds of cities where public 
housing has existed for a number of 
years are adequate proof that public 
housing is an asset and not a liability. 
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Housing Research — 


needed by housing administrators as basis for decisions 


The full job that housers have under- 
taken has breadth and scope. It involves 
problems far beyond that of simply 
getting people into houses. Housers 
are actually concerned with some deeper 
relations between housing and how 
people live. That housing and planning 
do atfect social life is at once a basic 
premise in these fields, an objective to 
be strived for—and a result uncovered 
in recent research. One basic dilemma 
of the houser, however, is to predict in 
advance what the “living” consequences 
of a given project will be. 

To tackle such problems successfully, 
housers need many resources beyond 
money and authority. For example, at 
an informal housing conference in 1949, 
the head of a prominent housing re- 
search foundation claimed: 

We all recognize immediately that almost 
every decision we have to make in planning 
and housing becomes in some aspect at least 
a sociological decision. Not only that, but 
almost every method or technique we use 


depends in very large measure upon our 
evaluation of sociological data. 


Thus, housers require specialized 
types of information and means of 
evaluation, ways of judging the ade- 
quacy of decisions, together with tech- 
niques for extending and improving 
research. Without such skills, a housing 
administrator can never approach the 
full job he has cut out for himself. 
This need becomes especially acute in- 
sofar as he seeks to exert, through 
housing, some influence toward im- 
provement of the social conditions and 
life of project tenants. 

The Administrator’s Problem 

Decisions that the administrator 
makes toward these ends, however, are 
often but an unsatisfactory compromise 
between many pressures under which 
he works. Some strains arise from in- 
adequate information or equally inade- 
quate research to fill the information 
gap. A systematic appraisal of the 
administrator's position, __ therefore, 
should help to clarify some of the over- 
looked roots of these problems and 
expose the limitations of much current 
housing research upon which he relies. 

It must be made clear that the follow- 
ing discussion is seen in the perspective 
of economic factors held constant. In 
other words, decisions in project plan- 
ning are viewed as choices among sev- 





*The writer is indebted to Robert Woods 
Kennedy and Catherine Bauer for generous 
aid in the preparation of this article. 
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eral alternatives within the limits of a 
given budget, time, and resources. Thus, 
within a budget, what choices can be 
made, with what social consequences? 

Within this context of “other-things 
being-equal,” the administrator is faced 
with several social questions in judging 
project design: 1—who are the people 
to be housed; 2—what are their needs; 
3—how do they want to live; 4—which 
design arrangements will most effec 
tively satisfy these needs and wants? 

The first question is one of tenant 
selection policy, which will not be dis- 
cussed here. But the remaining ques- 
tions can become uncharted pitfalls 
of unwary executive assumptions. While 
some administrators feel that they know 
the answers to tenant needs and wants, 
there is a growing sentiment among 
housers that our knowledge and _as- 
sumptions are faulty. Research is one 
available remedy. 

But research cannot be successful 
before the administrator understands 
his own relation to the public and to 
prospective tenants. As a public official, 
he occupies a position where he is held 
responsible for technical decisions. Yet, 
as an executive, he seldom enjoys either 
the technical training of a specialist 
(viz., an architect) or the personal con 
tact of the professional-client relation- 
ship. The pressures in this situation 
develop from the following: 


Isolation from the Public. 1—The 
administrator functions as a public rep- 
resentative, acting in behalf of anony- 
mous, low-income “clients.” 2—These 
“clients” are not homogenous; they 
vary in their characteristics, needs, and 
wants. 3—He has virtually no direct 
contact or cemmunication with his 
“clients.” 4—Without contact, he often 
lacks substantial raw data that may be 
vital. 5—Further, he has no sensitive, 
internal checks on his decisions in terms 
of: (a) comparable products or services 
in the market, realistically available to 
the “client” and competing for his 
choice; (b) reliable, objective standards 
about social aspects of housing sys- 
tematically developed from a large body 
of public housing experience. 


Democratizing Participation. 6— 


Under these circumstances, the admini 
strator seldom knows when his own 
preconceptions may be distorting the 
problem or when his own biases may 
be unconsciously substituted for the 
raw data of various family needs— 
especially when these data are not at 
hand. This intrusion of personal senti 
ments need not be intentional or ma 
licious to have unexpected effects on a 
program. This problem has several 
facets: (a) the confusion of personal 
values with objective analysis; (b) the 
familiar situation where administrative 
people with standards 
make decisions for lower-class people: 


middle class 


lin Britain] . . . it was decided by many 
] 


local housing authorities in the inter-war 


period that a second living-room was an 
unjustifiable luxury for working class families, 
and they accordingly built thousands of houses 
with only one living-room plus a kitchenette 
[Various complaints and adjustment 
problems illustrate] the sort of thing that 
happens when a local authority flouts the 
housing mores of the people it is catering 
io. 
(c) the assumption that “client” hous 
ing attitudes correspond closely to those 
of the administrator, that housing has 
the same importance and kind of 
meaning to both parties. Housing is 
only one part of life, and attitudes 
toward it vary considerably: 

We are inclined to look down our noses 
at the family who lives in a shack so they 
can own an automobile, or the six persons 
who live in one room and yet pool their 
resources to buy a television set; but are we 
sure we are right?= 

7—The awareness of such differences 
plus general pressures on public officials 
to be “democratic” in their decisions 
often oblige administrators to “consult” 
their prospective “clients” in some 
manner. Research is the principal in 
strument of consultation. 


Sharing Responsibility. 8—Isolation 
from the “client” makes the admi 
nistrator’s position vulnerable. His re- 
sponsibility is not fully protected by 
his authority. When he turns to the 
prospective tenants for “advice” and 
information, he not only democratizes 
the planning process, but he also begins 
to share with “clients” some of the 





1“An Enquiry into People’s Homes,” page 
104, Mass Observation. 1943. London, Eng- 
land. 

* Clarence Farrier, “Frontiers of Housing Re- 
search,” page 89, Land Economics, Supple- 
ment, Volume 25, February 1949. University 
of Wisconsin. 
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responsibility for decisions that he 
formerly carried alone. To treat this 
procedure as a simple case of defensive 
“buck-passing to the public” is to dis- 
tort the process. The collection of 
information increases the factors taken 
into account and makes decisions less 
arbitrary. This in turn spreads the re- 
sponsibility for choices in the housing 
program. 

Superficially, little difference might 
appear between a public housing admin- 
istrator and any business executive 
undertaking “consumer research.” But 
several real differences exist. First, the 
administrator is working with a special 
social group that cannot function as 
consumers in a free market. They are 
dependent on him. In this sense, at least, 
his relation to “clients” is similar to that 
of a social worker. Secondly, the full 
impact of an administrator’s errors of 
judgment is somewhat neutralized by 
a “captive” market that cannot run 
away and by the enterprise remaining 
in business, errors notwithstanding. 
Further, regardless of who pays for it, 
housing is an expensive commodity 
with durability and continuing effects 
on people. Incorrect market estimates 
by automotive executives, for instance, 
may yield an unpopular product with 
considerable changes in the next model. 
But such errors do not persist through 
several generations nor do they signifi- 
cantly affect family living patterns. 
Finally, housing is a comprehensive 
part of the environment whose social 
effects cannot easily be “confined.” 


Housing Polls 

The more conscious the administrator 
is of these strains in his position, and 
the more facilities he has at his disposal, 
then the more likely he is to turn to 
housing research for a solution. One 
predominant type of research has been 
a housing poll of what people want and 
do not want in their housing. Essen- 
tially, this “research” has amounted to 
a catalog of objectionable and desired 
housing features. Its uncritical use will 
be considered shortly. 

Housing polls of the desired-feature 
type can be classified into three general 
categories: 

1—Market or consumer research con- 
ducted by: (a) the housing industry; 
(b) commercial research companies 
working for private clients; (c) home- 
making, architectural, or trade maga- 
zines, often as a service to readers and 
advertisers or tied in with some pro- 
motional campaign. 

2—Pragmatic housing research—re- 
search testing the “practicality” of ideas 
—conducted by: (a) magazines and 
publishers; (b) private foundations, 
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university afhliates, or industry spon- 
sored institutes; (c) federal, state, and 
local agencies that run polls on existing 
housing as a guide for future operations 
and planning. 

3—Basic social research in housing 
conducted by: (a) individual social 
scientists; (b) university institutes, such 
as Columbia’s Institute for Urban Land 
Use and Housing Studies; (c) private 
academic research institutes, such as 
the Social Science Research Council’s 
Committee on Housing Research. 

Polls in pragmatic housing research 
are the type mainly employed by ad- 
ministrators. They focus on specific 
“practical” questions and detailed de- 
sign features. Such polls offer the twin 
virtues of basic research’s freedom from 
commercial bias and market research’s 
freedom from the encumbrances of 
social theory. These polls promise rela- 
tive economy, speed, and simplicity 
(and “simplicity” is essentially what 
they yield). 

Polls of project tenants’ housing ex- 
periences or future tenants’ desired 
housing features are based on several 
assumptions: 1—the democratic right of 
the public to express itself on matters of 
immediate interest—plus the official’s 
obligation to gather such opinion; 2— 
the competence of the public to make 
effective judgments; 3—a public famili- 
arity with housing possibilities and 
planning alternatives. 


Drawbacks of Polls 

Past polls have largely resulted in 
“narrow” tenant definitions reflecting 
their limited experience, often with 
substandard or undistinguished hous- 
ing, and the narrowness of the poll. The 
results of one early poll of this type 
evoked the caustic editorial comment: 
“This arrangement [of rooms] has 
serious [living] disadvantages, which, 
however, are apparently considered less 
important than the privileges of seeing 
the cars go by.” 

A second result commonly found 
is emphasis upon fantasy. People stress 
imaginatively ideal housing wants far 
beyond practical budget limits. This 
result in itself does little harm, since 
fantasy costs nothing. But the polls 
frequently leave unanswered many 
realistic choices which could be made, 
as, for example, relative preferences 
for privacy or space or installed equip- 
ment when all of them cannot be 
provided. 

The limited housing experiences of 
poll respondents and their technically 
unsophisticated replies are fairly com- 
mon knowledge. But they underscore 
an administrator’s moral dilemma: shall 
his standards be geared democratically 


to public incompetence—or shall he 
ignore the public? 

If the problems involved were en- 
tirely technical, then arbitrary, objective 
standards might be relied on. But 
questions of aesthetics and taste are 
involved in housing. And the technical 
decisions cannot always be clearly dif- 
ferentiated from the aesthetic. Often, 
moreover, equally efficient and economi- 
cal plans can be treated in aesthetically 
different ways. And aesthetically, the 
general public almost by definition 
must “lag” behind the experts in judg- 
ment. The question of public desires 
is difficult to unravel since it may 
involve (a) needs consciously felt by 
the public, (b) expert-defined needs 
not consciously felt by the public, (c) 
unexpressed needs that experts think 
that the public should have, or (d) 
expressed needs that experts think that 
the public should not have. 

Many of these issues become ques- 
tions of values, only some of which can 
be objectively settled. But they stress 
the necessity of studying comparative 
housing values, among adminstrators 
as well as the public. Do the values 
found in housing agencies and planning 
curricula fit in with the meaning of 
housing to the public? Or are they 
merely esoteric controversies projected 
from the back-alleys of specialists’ per- 
spectives > 

“Class” Differences 

Most of the administrator’s problems 
stem from an unclear or an unsystem- 
atic understanding of class differences 
with which he is dealing. It is not 
always true, for example, that the 
entire public is incompetent and il- 
literate vis-a-vis housing, planning, and 
design problems. Certain segments of 
the public are relatively qualified to 
express technical preferences and judg- 
ments about housing. But these groups 
are mainly to be found in the upper 
and middle classes. Such people are 
neither eligible for public housing them- 
selves nor socially comparable to tenant- 
eligibles. The latter, on the other hand, 
are mainly lower class groups. They are 
farthest removed from the mainstream 
of new ideas and advanced experience 
in housing. 

The dissemination of housing infor- 
mation is one of many “class selective” 
phenomena—new ideas are directed 
toward and reach mainly upper and 
middle class groups, which provide the 
bulk of the housing market. Thus, we 
have the problem of who gets what 
kind of housing ideas from where. 

In a recent housing study by the 
author, it was found that people got 
their housing ideas mainly from three 
outside sources: 1—reading of books, 
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newspapers, and two kinds of maga- 
zines—women’s and homemaking as 
well as architectural and aesthetic 
journals; 2—“educational” campaigns, 
including commercial public relations 
services (viz., free kitchen planning 
for customers of utility and manu- 
facturing concerns) and various public 
service institutions (museum exhibi- 
tions, adult education classes, etc.); 
3—personal contact with and direct in- 
spection of recent housing. 

A fourth source of ideas came not 
from such external influences, but 
rather from previous personal housing 
experiences. These focused almost ex- 
clusively on earlier housing peeves and 
removing specific annoyances.* Yet this 
particular group had individual archi- 
tectural services to integrate their ideas. 

But lower class groups have neither 
an architect’s attention, nor are they 
the regular readers of homemaking and 
architectural journals, nor the patrons 
of adult education classes and museum 
exhibits. They have little personal ex- 
perience to draw upon except poor 
housing standards and obsolete housing 
concepts. The attraction of a washing 
machine or various household “gadgets” 
might divert their thinking completely 
from questions, for example, of kitchen 
layout. They have little awareness of 
the possibilities in advanced housing 
thought that the administrator must 
consider in his efforts to control social 
effects of projects to be built. When 
housing consciousness centers about dis- 
satisfactions with details and localized 
reactions, a comprehensive view of 
housing is difficult to achieve. Larger 
family processes are overlooked as a 
necessary basis of organizing space and 
housing features, for example, or of 
relating home to community facilities. 

There unquestionably seems to have 
been a “filtering down” of new housing 
concepts from the experts to the general 
public. But there is forceful evidence 
that this filtration has limits, that there 
is a floor in the social class structure that 
these housing ideas do not effectively 
penetrate. This social floor exists above 
the level of tenant-eligibles. Conse- 
quently, the class differences in housing 
consciousness appear highly significant. 

One implication, therefore, emerges 
for an uncritical extension of housing 
polls and a literal incorporation of 
their results in technical and aesthetic 
decisions: future public projects can 





3 “Modern Architecture and Social Change,” 
by Irving Rosow, pages 157-164. 1948. 
Unpublished thesis, Wayne University. 

For a report on observed housing values, 
see also, “Home Ownership Motives,” by 
Irving Rosow, pages 751-756, American So- 
ciological Review. December 1948. 
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institutionalize housing concepts of an 
earlier era, perhaps helping to per- 
petuate important social problems that 
housing policy is committed to reform. 


The Administrator's Dilemma 

We have observed how the ad- 
ministrator’s position exerts pressures 
for: 1—establishing contact with clients; 
2—sharing responsibility for planning 
decisions; 3—‘‘democratizing” client 
participation. While housing polls may 
superficially serve these functions, it 
may only be at the expense of deeper 
objectives of the housing program. 

The administrator's dilemma is par- 
tially the fruit of pragmatic research. 
Robert Merton has carefully empha 
sized the twin hazards of “empiricism” 
and urgency in housing research.* 
Administrators, of course, are usually 
pressed for quick decisions but this 
feeling of urgency, too, becomes a 
relative matter. What they will probably 
come to realize only slowly and pain- 
fully is that most of the immediate, 
simply defined problems in housing 
are actually highly complex. “Cut-rate” 
answers tend to be cheap in quality as 
well as in price and time. There are 
no more overnight research miracles 
than there are overnight housing mir- 
acles. Until design problems are related 
closely in research to the social charac 
teristics of the people to be housed 
results are bound to be misleading. 

Pragmatic research polls address spe- 
cific, surface problems in a limited 
context. They usually ignore many vital 
factors at work beneath the surface. 
Until these factors are understood, poll 
results and design problems cannot be 
appreciably clarified. Housing questions 
are too deply imbedded in a matrix of 
family and social processes to poll re- 
stricted attitudes on standards, space, 
design—and expect rich results. 

The types of deeper social factors that 
cannot be safely ignored are easily in 
dicated, although the following listing 
is by no means systematic or exhaustive: 
1—the meanings that housing has for 
different groups; 2—relevant culture 
patterns of nationality groups; 3 
needs (beyond the one vs. two bedroom 
differential family composition and 
4“The Social Psychology of Housing,” by 
Robert K. Merton, pages 163-217 (especially 
172-177), Current Trends in Social Psychol- 
ogy. 1948. University of Pittsburgh Press. 


distinction); 4—stages in the family 
cycle; 5—the relation of the family to 
community services and facilities; 6— 
factors in homogenous vs. stratified 
community composition; 7—differences 
of privacy and social activities within 
family groups and in the community; 
8—factors in residential mobility; 9— 
association patterns in planned and un 
planned communities; 10—distinguish- 
ing spheres of attitudes likely to 
change from those unlikely to change 
with new housing experience; 11— dif- 
ferent sex and age group relations 
among various groups; 12—leisure time 
uses; 13—types of “social climbing” 
ambitions in relation to housing at 
titudes; 14—age group activity patterns 
in relation to the home; 15—relations of 
project tenants to neighborhood people 
outside projects; 16—housing needs of 
“non-typical” families; etc. The answers 
are not simply “known,” especially in 
relation to housing. 

With course, the 
layman cannot be simply regarded as a 
technical consultant in the 
“democracy” without 
promising administrative decisions. 


such factors, of 
name of 
seriously com- 


The Tenant’s Voice 

Is there a place, then, for the tenant's 
voice in housing research? Even modi 
hed housing polls can serve important 
functions: 1—they can clarify differen 
tial family needs on various levels; 2 
they can expose the rough proportion 
of different family patterns and housing 
needs in the groups to be housed; 3— 
relative housing values can be examined 
to distinguish various client definitions 
from administrative assumptions; 4 
research can focus not upon physical 
design features, but upon family func 
tions and living patterns. 

The latter emphasis upon social pat 
terns often becomes the raw data of 
basic social research. When properly 
interpreted by qualified social scientists, 
these can provide the “processed family 
requirements” that designers can 
wrestle with over their drawing boards. 
A greater correspondence might then 
appear between housing program ob 
jectives and social consequences of hous- 
ing. The closer fusion of social theory 
and pragmatic research would not only 
relieve administrator’s 
dilemma, but would more economically 


some of the 


indicate the areas for future research. 
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In the field of public housing, there 
are several encouraging signs that lead 
me to believe we are headed for brighter 
days. For one thing, I believe that in 
the average community the general 
public is beginning to make a more 
careful evaluation of public housing. 
For several years, the real estate and 
builders’ paid agitators have been hav- 
ing a field day. War conditions, infla- 
tion, government spending, higher 
taxes, and generally unsettled condi- 
tions had the general public in such a 
frenzied state of mind that they easily 
fell for the loud blare of scare sound 
effects that emanated from _ these 
groups. After years of hearing the 
same record played over and over, it 
is now beginning to sound a little 
scratchy. The average citizen is begin- 
ning to wonder if it might not be well 
for him to find out true facts about 
such matters as public housing, rather 
than accept wild accusations as solemn 
truths without question. In the public 
housing field, we welcome such an at- 
titude and feel that our program can 
well afford to stand or fall on a careful 
study of true facts. 


Federal-Local Relations 

Still more encouraging to me is the 
new relationship that is developing be- 
tween local housing authorities and the 
Public Housing Administration. For 
many years our greatest source of dif- 
ficulty was undoubtedly the tense feel- 
ing and distrustful attitude that existed 
between these agencies. For some 
months this feeling has improved, un- 
til we suddenly find that the tension 
has practically disappeared. A feeling 
of mutual confidence is becoming more 
evident every day. Costly delays are 
no longer a topic of daily conversation 
and there is growing evidence of solid 
teamwork that has not heretofore 
existed. 

It is indeed a pleasure to see PHA 
officials and staff members looking to 
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local authorities for answers on operat- 
ing problems, based on practical experi- 
ence in the field. It is a healthy sign 
also to find local housing authorities 
looking to the Public Housing <Ad- 
ministration for suggestions and ad- 
vice, born from the observation and 
study of individual local authority oper- 
ations throughout the United States. 
Confidence Spreading 

This feeling of mutual confidence 
has naturally spread from the Public 
Housing Administration into other 
government agencies. The first such 
agency so affected—and, of course, the 
most important—is the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. That agency 
has in the past been criticized in cer- 
tain quarters for its attitude toward 
public housing. Regardless of whether 
that criticism may have been justified 
then, it cannot be justified today. And, 
in fact, the criticism has been changed 
to praise in many instances. As ad- 
ministrator of HHFA, Mr. Foley has 
demonstrated on more than one oc- 
casion in recent weeks that he and his 
staff are solidly behind the public 
housing program and stand ready to 
fight for its preservation and progress. 

These things are extremely important. 
If we cannot have cooperation within 
our own ranks, we certainly cannot ex- 





pect enthusiastic support from other 
government agencies and there is hard- 
ly a day that passes without the need 
of cooperation from any one of dozens 
of other federal agencies. It is only 
natural, then, that with the improved 
relationships we now have in our own 
ranks, we have been able to see the 
development of a much more friendly 
interest in our problems in various other 
governmental agencies. 


A Blow to the Enemy 

Our job will be much easier and its 
public acceptance much quicker with 
the proper degree of teamwork between 
NAHO and PHA. It has been stated 
on numerous occasions that when this 
teamwork truly exists, the opponents 
of public housing will be in for some 
dismal days. They have been taking 
full advantage of discord and delay 
and helping to promote it wherever 
possible. They will be unhappy indeed 
when they find that we have discarded 
these serious handicaps. 

Of course, there are still some dis- 
senters. There will always be a few 
people in government agencies who 
would make themselves dictators; 
there will always be an occasional local 
authority that continues to criticize and 
refuse to work with the team. But to- 
day there are few such persons indeed 
of either class. There is little doubt 
that the Public Housing Administra- 
tion is trying to operate as it should 
and that NAHO is making a serious 
effort to help. I am convinced we are 
all trying our best to take positive 
steps to correct the serious ills we have 
had in our respective houses for some 
time. 

Let us hope that the signs are truly 
prophetic and that we can look forward 
to an era of aggressive and progressive 
effort when we will regain every inch 
of the ground that was lost while we 
were pulling in opposite directions— 
and when we will -go forward to even 
greater progress. 


L. Walter Henslee, August 1951 
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ENGINEERING PERSONNEL 


The Defense Manpower Administration has set up a program tor 
recruiting engineers on a temporary loan basis, in an effort to ease the 
critical shortage of engineering personnel for the defense effort. State 
and local governmental agencies, as well as universities and private in- 
dustry, have been contacted and asked to cooperate in the plan. Under 
the program, engineers needed for defense production could be bor- 
rowed from their present employers on temporary loan, either full or 
part time. An inventory of available engineering personnel will shortly 
be made and kept on file for reference. Local housing authorities employ- 
ing engineers and NAHO members in engineering fields are hereby 
advised of the program and urged to cooperate if they are not already 
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Nashville Housing Authority Records Prove 
Economy of the Dempster-Dumpster System 


A Message To All Cost 
Minded Municipalities, 
Housing Authorities— 


“The Dempster-Dumpster System has 
fulfilled our requirements better than any 
other system of trash collection,” the Nash- 
ville Housing Authority recently reported 
to the manufacturers, Dempster Brothers, 
Inc. 


The Nashville Housing Authority is just 
one of the hundreds of users of the 
Dempster-Dumpster System who have cut 
their collection costs (oftentimes in half) 
and increased collection efficiency tremen- 
dously, after installing the Dempster- 
Dumpster System of bulk trash and rubbish 


collection. 


Operated By One Man 


The Dempster-Dumpster System is, sim- 
ply stated. one or more truck-mounted 
Dempster-Dumpsters, with one man. the 
driver, to each unit, servicing any number 
of detachable Dempster-Dumpster contain- 
ers ranging in size up to 12 cu. yds. The 
Dempster-Dumpster makes scheduled calls 
at housing, market and business areas. hos- 
pitals, schools, etc., and picks up a pre 
loaded container, hauls it to disposal area 
where contents are dumped automatically, 
then returns container to replace another 
pre-loaded container, 


This single truck-mounted | Dempster- 
Jumpster services any number of contain- 
ers, one after another. Each of the con- 
tainers in the NHA’s housing areas handle 
the refuse accumulated by 33 families, and 
are emptied twice a week by one of the 


City of Nashville's Dempster-Dumpsters. 


The sanitation and cleanliness of the 
Wempster-Dumpster System are due to the 
Trash 


and refuse cannot be scattered over streets 


completely closed steel containers. 


and alleys by winds or scavengers in the 
fire-proof and rat-proof Dempster-Dumpster 
containers, 


—e— 


be 





PICK-UP AND HAULING OPERATIONS are shown in the two photos above. 


of container, then, by hydraulic controls in the ca 


and drives to disposal area. 





HERE’S A 10 CU. YD. APARTMENT TYPE container shown in dumping position. 


its payload 


capacity is greater than the average conventional truck body. Container is placed in dump- 


ing position and drop-bottom section of container is lowered for dumping 


complete control of driver in cab. 


. all under 


This is the type container that handles the refuse ac- 


cumulated by 33 families in a Nashville housing area. 


System Grows as Needed 


The City of Birmingham started out with 
10 containers and one Dempster-Dumpster 
in 1938. Now Birmingham has 12 Dempster- 
Dumpsters servicing 204 containers. Rich- 
mond, Va. started out with 14 containers 
and two Dempster-Dumpsters in 1946. 
Today Richmond has six Dempster-Dump- 
sters servicing 288 containers. And so on 
dewn the line in city after city where the 
Dempster-Dumpster System is cleaning up 
business areas, school and housing areas, 
etc.. and saving taxpayers thousands of 


dollars annually. 


For example, when Richmond replaced 
the conventional open truck method of bulk 
rubbish collection in the business area with 
the Dempster-Dumpster System. it cut 
collection costs from $1.03 to .43 a cubic 


vard., 





Driver backs 
Dempster-Dumpster Unit up to loaded container, slips lifting chains onto lugs at each end 
é. 


lifts container into carrying position 


The pay load capacity of the larger 
Dempster-Dumpster Containers is equal to 
or greater than conventional truck bodies 
It is important to remember that containers 
are available in many different designs of 
every desired size. For instance, where it 
is desirable to have a water-tight container 
for moist or wet rubbish, a Tilt Type con 
tainer is used. And, bear in mind, regard 
less of the design or size of the containers 
you have spotted at your congested busi 
schools, 


ness areas, apartments, etc., one 


truck-mounted Dempster-Dumpster can 


service all containers. 


The Dempster-Dumpster System triples 
man-hour efhiciency reduces truck in 
vestment, gas, oil, maintenance costs 
improves “housekeeping” methods .. . re 
duces fire hazards provides an easier, 
quicker, safer and more effective manner 


of handling trash and refuse. 


If you have a bulk refuse handling prob 
lem, check up, by all means, on the Demp 
Write today to 


ster-Dumpster System! 


Dempster Brothers, Inc. for complete ir 


formation. 
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DEMPSTER BROTHERS 


541 Shea Bidg. 
Knoxville 17, Tenn. 
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B. F. VINSON, 

formerly director of slum clearance and 
redevelopment for The Housing Authorit 
of the City of Little Rock, has been ap 
pointed the authority's executive director, in 
charge of all operations of the authority. 
Frank D. Corley, former director, has been 
made general housing manager of the newl 
reorganized authority and Mrs. Ora Bell 
Rollow has been named tenant selection and 
tenant relations supervisor. W. R. Rives took 
over the duties of comptroller of the au 
thority on August 1, replacing Glen Rogers 
who resigned recently. 


COLEMAN WOODBURY, 

director of the Urban Redevelopment Stud 
in Chicago for the past three years and former 
NAHO executive director, will take uy 
new duties as professor of regional planning 


his 


at Harvard University in Cambridge in late 
September. Mr. Woodbury will assume th 
Charles Dyer Norton chair in regional plan 
ning at Harvard. 


LOUIS B. WETMORE 

has been named chief of the state planning 
division of the Rhode Island Redevelopment 
Council, a newly created state redevelopment 


agency. Mr. Wetmore formerly was executive 
director of the Providence Redevelopment 
Authority. 


H. R. SUCERMAN, 

who has been economist for the Los Angeles 
held office of the Public Housing Administra 
tion, in June became chief economist for th 
Office of Price Stabilization in Los Angel 


LOUIS M. HAMMERSCHMIDT, 

a commissioner of the Housing Authority of 
the City of South Bend, was the recipient 
recently of a special award made by the local 
organization of the National Council of 
Christians and Jews. The award, a plaque, 








IN MASS HOUSING DEVELOPMENTS 


VAN-PACKER Complete Chimney 


CUTS COSTS UP TO 90% 



































The hour saving, cost- 
cutting features of Van- 
Packer Complete Masonry 
Chimneys show to best advantage in 
mass housing developments where tight 
building schedules are the rule. Installation 
time of this all-fuel chimney is cut to a fraction. Just 
3 hours work or less by any man on the job and the chimney 
is complete. Costly man-hours involved in handling or 
trucking are slashed, too, for Van-Packer comes entirely 
packaged with nothing else to buy. The weight of a Van- 
Packer Chimney is only one-tenth that of materials used in 
code brick construction...takes only 20 % as much space. 


By taking full advantage of all these features, up to 90% 
savings are possible when you specify Van-Packer. For 
complete information and free literature, write... 


‘Van-Packeh corPORATION 


209 S. LaSalle St. Dept. 1808, Chicago 4, Ill. 
Also manufactured and distributed in Canada by C. A. McRobert and Son, Ltd., St. Lavrent, Quebec 








vas given to Mr. Hammerschmidt at a com co-oPsS— 


munity award dinner honoring tour of South (Continued from page 269) 
Bend’s citizens for their “understanding that S 

we are our brother's keeper.” Mr. Hammer ; ; 
schmdit is retiring co-chairman of the Soutl tion against this kind of thing might 
Bend-Mishawaka Round Table of the National take the form of an underwriting ot 
Council of Christians and Jews : 


for any future detense housing. Protec 


mortgage payments during any shift 
in rearmament plans or during con 





Stevener & Company, St. Louis. 





PROPERTY MANAGEMENT COURSE 


course will include James C. Downs, 
Research Corporation, Chicago; Durand Taylor, head of a New York 
management firm; Carey Winston, of The Carey Winston Company, 
S. Wenzlick, president, Wenzlick- 
All are experienced as practitioners, 
lecturers, and writers on management of real estate. 

The Institute will welcome applications from public housing manage- 


Washington, D. C.; and Delbert 


version to a peacetime abeury. 
Such provisions for subsidizing the 


OFFERED IN SEPTEMBER extra costs and underwriting the extra 

The Institute of Real Estate Management of the National Association risks of housing for the rearmament 

of Real Estate Boards has announced an intensive five day course in program would be a modest consider 
principles of real estate management, to be held at The American Uni ation of workers in contrast with the 
versity in Washington, D. C. from September 10 to 15. Faculty for the favors and incentives granted other 


Ti > > > a - > ° - ove 
Jr., president of the Real Estate sections of our economy. The cost 


would not be great in terms of dol 
lars. The government could reduce its 
subsidy to the extent that the adminis 
tration is able to keep prices in check 
and material flowing. As to the under 


ment personnel for attendance at the lecture series. Subjects to be covered Wenlr Oc senigege peyments, expendi 
that it is thought will especially interest public housing managers include tures for this purpose could be restrict 
a discussion of management as a profession, general accounting and ed to the degree that unemployment 
office procedure, maintenance, tenant selection, office organization, and and ghost towns can be avoided. 
tenant relations. Unless such provisions are included 
Tuition fee for the five day course is $75. Applications and informa- for the housing built in the rearmament 
tion are available from the Institute of Real Estate Management, 22 period, industrial workers will be forced 
West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. to carry an excessive share of the 





armament load. 
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COMPLETE 


GUNNISON HOMES can be 
under roof in one day! Pre- 
cision manufacturing methods 
reduce skilied labor reqvire- 
ments ot the site of erection 

. reduce building costs — 
important points in project 
plenning! GUNNISON 
HOMES are shipped os a 
package (except for plumb- 
ing, wiring and mesonry work) 
. . « GUNNISON HOMES ore 
COMPLETE! 


STRONG 





GUNNISON HOMES ore dur- 
able! The evidence of GUN- 
NISON HOMES built in 1936 
is positive proof that they 
ore built to lost! Whether 
it's wear or wéother, GUN- 
NISON HOMES toke the 
physical strain easily! With 
GUNNISON HOMES... 
you'll have STRENGTHI 


2 
1 a 
1 299 
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GUNNISON HOMES are built for 
low-cost maintenance — inside and 
out! The interior Mellow-tone 
walls and the exterior walls can 
be cleaned easily . . . removing 
the abusive marks of children! 
All over the country, owners find 
that GUNNISON HOMES offer 
very low upkeep cost! You'll find 
thet GUNNISON HOMES are 
practically MAINTENANCE FREE! 


HIGH QUALITY 


GUNNISON HOMES offer the 
best moteriais thof money con 
buy! GUNNISON HOMES are 
ical to intoin . ... tig 
construction and insulotion = 
duces heat loss! The use of fine 
materials, at a minimum of cost, 
places GUNNISON HOMES ovt 
front! Moreover GUNNISON 
HOMES combines ECONOMY with 
QUALITY! 


. 
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COSTS? 


- GUNNISON HOMES has the answer! 


William E. Bergeron, director of the Chicago field office of 
the Public Housing administration, announced that GUNNISON 
HOMES’ plant in New Albany, Indiana will roll from its assembly 
lines 91 prefabricated buildings included in a project being built 
by the housing authority in New Albany. Bergeron also said the 
average room cost of $1,654 for the New Albany project, includ- 
ing ranges and refrigerators, is the lowest among 30 public, low- 
rent projects now under construction in the midwestern area admin- 
istered by his office. 


GUNNISON HOMES will be pleased to help you with your housing 
problem! Remember, with GUNNISON HOMES, you get more, pay 
less—and receive the best. 


For additional information, write GUNNISON 
HOMES, Inc., Dept. JH-1, New Albany, Indiana. 
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UNITED STATES STEEL (tm) CORPORATION SUBSIDIARY 


NEW ALBANY, INDIANA 


“Gunnison,” “Coronado” and ‘‘Champion'’—T.M. Gunnison Homes, Inc. 








NEW IDEAS — 
NEW PRODUCTS 


or : > 
On display at. ¥AHO’s 18th annuafgeonference at 
the Hotel yatier. in Washington { Ictober*9-12 will 
be the most recent construction and maintenance 
products of the following compaffi¢y. Every foot 
of space for the exhibit was sold out in early July. 
All signs point to its being the best. building prod 
ucts show ever staged by the Association. 


American Central Division, AVCO 
American Playground Device Company 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Charles W. Breneman Company 
Briggs Manufacturing Company 
Chicopee Manufacturing Company 
Coroaire Heater Corporation 
Crane Company 
Crosley Division, AVCO 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc. 
C. A. Dunham Company 
E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Company, Inc. 
Frigidaire Division, General Motors 
Fumol Corporation 
Gatch Supply Company 
Gate City Sash & Door Company = 
General Electric, Appliance Division iS THE PERFECT SASH BALANCE 
Gwen Manuiacturing Company for double hung windows 
Stewart Hartshorn Company _ a 
Hotpoint, Inc. Diving is an art requiring perfect muscular con- 
trol. Double hung windows are products requir- 
ing perfect sash control for efficient operation. 
Kelvinator Division, Nash-Kelvinator Only the UNIQUE Balance provides this control 
Life Associates, Inc. with the patented accelerated pitch spiral rod 
Ludman Corporation SS for Peo and 

. : ity the w er. - 
Metal Arts Manufacturing Company ae cay ee Givekads denisin tn UNIQUE Sash 


Balance is fool-proof, rust-proof, and corrosioh- 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company proof. 


Ibec Housing Corporation 


Midwest Interiors, Inc. 


Mullins Manufacturing Company 7 
National Health & Welfare Retirement INITIAL COST IS FINAL COST 


Orangeburg Manufacturing Company, Inc. UNIQUE Balances need no readjustment 


Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Company or maintenance. Their first cost is their last. 
R. O. W. Sales Company Their permanent strength assures consist- 
F. C. Russell Company ent lifting power for the life of the sash. 
: To architects, contractors, millwork men, 
and housing officials, UNIQUE is a syn- 
onym for sash balance perfection. Sell your 
Albert D. Smith Company, Inc. customers the uninterrupted satisfaction 
A. O. Smith Corporation which UNIQUE Sash Balances afford. 
H. B. Smith Company, Inc. Over 100 million in use throughout the world 
Telecoin Corporation of New York es Aerirerts math ph. dodanie bared | 
Tile Council of America UNIQUE BALANCE CO., INC. \ 


25 Bruckner Bivd., Dept. JH-8 
Todd Shipyards New York 54, N. Y. 


Servel, Inc. 


J. A. Sexauer Manufacturing Company 








Truscon Steel Company Please send me detailed information 


, Uni . 
Unique Balance Company, Inc. ———- 





Watts Regulator Company Name Firm 
West Point Lawn Products Addr 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company City 
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